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Margery Goes 
A-Weeping 


Showing Us How 
To Be Friends 


THE OLD BOOK ON THE SHELF 

Over 500 years.ago there wandered 
o ver England and Europe, and even to 
Holy Land, an-indomitable -old lady 
whose dress was so strange and whose 
tears flowed so freely and with such 
groanings that even her fellow pilgrims 
avoided her. ... 

When ■ at. the end of her days she 
tramped to London from Canterbury 
clad only in a sackcloth apron folk 
made mock of her. Little did they think 
this queer figure in the streets would one 
day come into the C N. Her loud sobs 
drowned the voice of many an exasper¬ 
ated preacher, and made her companions 
heartily sick of her. But they arc all 
gone, and it is the weeping Margery we 
remember in these days. 

A Romantic Reappearance 

The Times gave her. two columns and 
a leader the other day,' and her own 
story, the.earliest known autobiography 
in the English language, romantically 
reappearing after lying unrecognised for 
generations on a bookshelf in Lanca¬ 
shire, has been published in modern 
English by Jonathan Cape. Wc can 
now read for ourselves a book scholars 
bad. given up hope of ever, seeing, the 
Book of Margery Kempe of King’s Lynn. 

Till two years ago all that was known 
of Margery and her book was an extract 
from it in the University Library of 
Cambridge, a little book of eight pages 
printed by Wynkon do Wordc about 
J500. The contemplative beauty of this 
extract led people to think that Margery 
Kempe was an anchoress, one of those 
solitary medieval- folk whose cells still 
cling to a few of our village churches. 

Tried For Heresy 

But now we know her for a sturdy 
mother of 14 children, the wife of John 
Kempe of King’s Lynn, whom she per¬ 
suaded to give her up to a religious life 
while she stood beside him under a cross 
on the York-to-Bridlington road' and 
vowed that she would pay his debts before 
making a pilgrimage to Holy Land. 

Like St Paul, this Norfolk lady was in 
hunger and in danger often, and even in 
prison, her fanatic fervour causing her to 
be five times on trial for heresy, but 
always escaping from the accusation of 
being a Lollard. She had a. spirited 
tongue with which to defend herself, 
and she is one of the few people we know 
to have escaped from the stake. ... 

" 1 hear it said that thou art a right 
wicked woman,” said the Archbishop 
trying her at York. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


" I also hear it said that yc arc a 
wicked man," was her reply; “ and if 
ye be as wicked as men say ye shall 
never come to Heaven, unless yo amend 
whilst ye be here.” 

No wonder that when she was brought 
before the Archbishop of York a second 
time lie exclaimed, “ What, woman, 
art thou come again? I would fain be 
delivered of tlice ! ” 

In 1414 she began her pilgrimage to 
Holy Land, and her sobs doubled in 
volume' as she stood in the Temple 
and made her way to Mount Calvary. 
" She could not keep herself from crying 
and roaring though she should have died 
for it,” she confesses in her homely 
autobiography. 

- She returned to King’s Lynn and her 
husband, but two years later sailed from 
Bristol to visit a saint’s shrine in Spain. 
Back again to preacli in England, she 
then went to Danzig, She was getting 
an old lady, but the difficult journey 
back through Germany to Calais and 
Dover had to be made mostly alone, for 
other travellers would not put up with 
her ways and were ashamed to be seen 
with her. She tramped to London, and, 
standing in the streets in her sackcloth 


apron, slashed with her tongue at the 
vice she saw around her, and “ her 
speaking profited right much in many 
persons.” 

Then she dictated her story. Because 
Margery did not know Latin or French 
she wrote in English, and it is the fact 
that her book is in English that makes 
it so remarkable for us. This, is the book 
Which for generations lay in the library 
of Plcasington Old Plall, the Lancashire 
home of a Roman Catholic family who 
may have received the book from the 
monks* at the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, the monks thinking it 
would thus be saved from destruction. 

Occasionally someone picked it up 
and looked through it as it lay on the 
shelves; but. all the Way through Margery 
refers to herself as “ this creature,” and 
only once is her name mentioned,.- so 
that the book remained unrecognised 
till Lieutenant-Colonel Butler-Bowdon 
two years ago took it to South Kensing¬ 
ton. There it was recognised as the 
hitherto unseen story of Margery Kempe, 
and it is now available for all who will 
in two editions, one for the expert in 
the old language and one in a modern 
version which anyone of us can read. 


A CASE FOR THE HAGUE COURT 

There is a dispute between Holland 
and Belgium which began a century 
ago concerning the waters of the Meuse 
and the Scheldt, which flow , partly in 
011c country and partly in the other. 

Instead of working up dangerous 
passions in the press of the two countries 
they have agreed to be friends and ask 
for the advice and decision of the Inter¬ 
national Court at The Hague. ,. ; 

When these two countries separated 
from one another a century ago the Port 
of Antwerp, in Belgium, ou the Scheldt, 
found that all its ships had to pass 
through Dutch waters to get to the sea, 
and it was not until 18G3 that Holland 
gave up levying toll on the passage of 
Belgian vessels provided Belgium would 
not take too much water from the Meuse 
before it arrived in Holland. 

Antwerp and Rotterdam 

This seemed satisfactory, and it was 
hoped everything had been settled for 
good. In. recent years all the district 
round. Liege has developed a forest of 
pit-heads and factory chimneys, and 
Antwerp vies with Rotterdam to attract 
the trade of such a flourishing region. 

Accordingly Holland has constructed 
the Juliana Canal entirely in Dutch 
territory, and capable of conveying ships 
of 2000 tons to and from Rotterdam. It 
was opened by Queen Wilhelmina just 
a year ago. 

Now Belgium is constructing the 
Albert.Canal to carry ships also of 2000 
tons to and from Antwerp entirely in 
Belgian territory. This cannot be 
opened until next year. 

. It all seems fair competition, and is 
only foolish because two canals have 
been, made at great expense when one 
would have been enough, as for some 
distance they run parallel to one another 
and not far apart. 

The Only Way 

However, the Juliana Canal and a 
veritable network of other canals all 
draw water from the Meuse, and when 
the Albert Canal links up with the 
Belgian system, also drawing water from 
tlic Meuse, Holland fears that her canals 
will be short of water. 

It is easy to see how, without common 
sense and a spirit of friendliness, this 
trouble might have developed into 
dangerous tension between neighbours; 
but it is all to be settled in the only 
real way of settling things—by talking 
it over and working together in friendly 
agreement for the good of both. 


AN INDOMITABLE 
OLD TRAMP 


TWO COUNTRIES AND THE 
FLOWING WATERS 


First Known Woman To Write 
Her Story in English 


Holland and Belgium and 
Their New Canals 
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THE WORLD HOPE 
FOR RECOVERY 

NEW STEPS BY FRANCE 

Cheaper Franc and Lower 
Tariff Walls 

WHAT DEVALUATION MEANS 

There have been two new develop¬ 
ments in connection with the mo¬ 
mentous economic agreement between 
America, Great Britain, and France. 

France has devalued the franc and 
cut down her tariffs. The international 
agreement is intended as a great step 
toward world recovery by regulating 
the currency of the three countries and 
fixing their exchange values. It was 
hoped it would be followed by a lowering 
of tariffs all round, and negotiations have 
been going on with this in view. France 
has begun the process by drastic reduc¬ 
tions of her tariffs, and the Minister of 
National Economy has made a statement 
full of hope for the future. 

The country had suffered terribly 
during the crisis, he said, but with the 
work of reconstruction Democracy would 
flourish. It was misery, he said, which 
robbed men of their dignity and caused 
them to lose their love of liberty. 

The Gold Reserve 

What has happened now is that the 
franc has -been reduced to help France 
to pay her way, to ■ promote her 
export trade, and to save her stock of 
gold. That is the vital question : it is 
of the highest importance that she 
should balance her budget. France has 
suffered a great drain on her gold 
reserve, the essential backing of her 
currency and credit. In the last iS 
months she has actually lost ^400,000,000 
in gold, leaving her with /65o,ooo,ooo. 

The run on gold has been stayed. 
While devaluing the franc, reducing it 
to less than 2 id,' France has nationalised 
gold by calling in all private stocks of 
the metal and forbidding its export. 
As the French State gold will bo 
revalued in the new cheap francs the 
French Treasury will make a paper 
profit of about ^160,000,000. 

The Reason Why 

The cause of the' devaluation should 
be understood. France has been for 
long unablq to balance her accounts. 

When the Government of M. Blum 
came into office, inheriting a serious 
financial situation, it did so because it 
was supported by a combination of 
parties called the Popular Front. To 
secure the support of the Socialists and 
Communists, and to end many serious 
strikes, M. Blum rushed through a series 
of Acts raising wages, shortening hours, 
and conferring pensions. 

This process of pleasing the extreme 
supporters of the Popular Front an¬ 
tagonised employers and caused great 
exports of capital because people were 
afraid of heavy taxes, A run on gold 
occurred, which the Government vainly 
fried to stay by raising the bank rate. 

Rising Prices 

This also failed, and it was at last 
decided to save the situation by de¬ 
valuing, the franc and nationalising gold. 

When money is cheapened prices 
rise, for prices express the relation of 
goods to money. Therefore there is 
serious danger of the cheap franc 
causing dear goods in France:, 

It may be that if higher prices come 
about and arc not efficiently countered 
there will be a fresh outbreak of in¬ 
dustrial disorder; and if the French 
Government docs not balance its budget 
tiie cheaper franc will not save it. 

. The success of the devaluation will 
be aided by flic fact that M~. Blum 
succeeded in obtaining the support of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of this cooperation, but it lies 
with France to play the chief part, and 
we must wish her well. 


FROM KING’S TO KING’S 

The Boy Who Built 
Sydney Cathedral 
23 VISITORS TO ENGLAND 

A party of 23 boys from the oldest 
Public School in Australia is making 
an educational tour in the Motherland, 

The boys will be welcome guests at 
many of our own schools, if only for the 
reason that among their numbers is a 
redoubtable Rugby football team. 

But they, will find their heartiest 
welcome at the oldest school in England, 
King’s of Canterbury, for the man who 
founded their school at Parramatta a 
hundred years ago was a pupil of King’s, 
and named the Australian King’s as a 
link with his ‘ old country. He was 
William Grant Broughton, first Arch¬ 
bishop of Australasia, and he lies in 
Canterbury Cathedral, so that these 
boys will be able to visit the grave of 
their founder. 

At the Old East India House 

Broughton obtained a King’s scholar¬ 
ship at Canterbury in 1797 and left the 
school to become a clerk for five years at 
East India House, where he would have 
seen Charles Lamb dreaming away at Iris 
accountant’s desk. When he was 24 he 
had a chance of entering Cambridge. He 
took it, became sixth wrangler, and 
entered the Church. Ten years later lie 
met the Duke of Wellington, who recog¬ 
nised his ability and in 1829 persuaded 
him to undertake the strenuous duties of 
Archdeacon of Sydney witli the control 
of all Church matters in Australia and 
the neighbouring islands. 

Full well he carried out his task, 
establishing churches and schools 
throughout. the new settlements and 
crossing to New Zealand to establish 
them there. Thousands of pounds were 
collected and sent out to him from our 
missionary societies; and in 1836 he was 
consecrated first Bishop of Australia, 
the foundation-stone of Sydney Cathedral 
being laid in the following year. 

After many years of bard work he 
sailed for home in a fever ship to consult 
the authorities about the future of the 
Church in the colonies, but the voyage 
wrecked his health, and' ho died in 
London. They laid him in the Cathedral 
lie knew so well as a boy. 

The Butterflies of Late 
September 

This has been a wonderful autumn 
for butterflies in the South of England, 

They seem to have come out to find 
the sunshine missing from the summer, 
and we have seldom seen a more beau¬ 
tiful sight than the way they collected 
in the last days of September about a 
flowering border on a'Kent hilltop. 

Most of them seemed to be either 
Peacock or Red Admiral butterflies, 
though some may have been Painted 
Ladies, and we wondered if, like swallows, 
they were massing for- a flight farther 
South. 

About twelve kinds of English butter¬ 
flies are permanent residents in England, 
but there are some kinds which may 
migrate across tile Channel in the 
autumn and come back in the .spring. 
Mr Bainrigge Fletcher of Stroud, who is 
seeking information about these flights, 
has marked 69 Red Admirals and smaller 
numbers of Peacocks and Painted Ladies 
with tiny labels on tlieir forewings and 
released them. 

They arc all moving South, and it: 
would be of interest to entomologists to 
trace their paths as they go. 

A HIGH WEIGHT-LIFTER 

Soviet airmen have bcch left behind 
in high altitudes by tlie 49,967-feet 
as cent of Squadron-Leader If.. li. D.' 
Swain, but their Major. A. B, Yumashev 
claims a record of another kind. He has 
taken a load of 12 tons to a height of 
3000 yards. 


Lady Aberdeen 

Farewell To the World’s 
Women 

The Editor of the C N remembers 
interviewing Lady Aberdeen 30 years 
ago at the Conference of the Inter¬ 
national Council of Women. 

All these years the work of this Council 
has been carried on under her guiding 
hand, and it is probably true to say that 
no woman is better known among the 
women of all nations than Lady Aber¬ 
deen. O11 peace, education, child wel¬ 
fare, health, and the safeguarding of 
young life the influence of the Women’s 
Council has been brought to bear a 
hundred times, and its famous president 
has been its central figure and its inspir¬ 
ing force. 

Now Lady Aberdeen has said Farewell 
to the World’s Women in Council, 
resigning from the chair in which she 
has won the affection and admiration 
of women ail over the world. Her 
resignation was announced last Saturday 
at the Congress at Dubrovnik, the 
famous old city familiar to us as Ragusa, 
on the Adriatic. 

The C N wishes Lady Aberdeen a 
long continuance of a life which has 
been so great a blessing to her own and 
many other lands. 

WAKING UP IN 
THE NIGHT 

A Career With Tremendous 
Chances 

By Lord Horder 

I still sometimes wake in the night 
with a sense of panic that I may have 
missed my vocation. 

I remember how fearfully and tenta¬ 
tively I approached the final decision. 
I dallied first with biology, then with 
physiology, teaching both of these 
subjects before finally committing my¬ 
self. Then, when the step was at last 
taken, I remember the qualms and the 
doubts that assailed me. 

Had I but realised the vastness of the 
sphere presented by medicine I might 
have spared myself all this mental 
agony and stepped off boldly, assured 
that somewhere in this large and ample 
country I should find a congenial spot 
for whatever gifts fortune had bestowed 
upon me. 

Since that time medicine has broad¬ 
ened out more and more, and today 
there is a positively staggering choice of 
activity for young men and women 
who enter its ranks. So you need have 
no fear. If you do not find a niche of 
some sort you are dull dogs indeed. 

MANY INVENTIONS 

Try it on the Dog 

A folding pair of clogs to raise the 
wearer a foot' above the ground is one 
of the ideas at the Inventions Exhibi¬ 
tion, Westminster. It would do nicely 
lor the Coronation processions. 

For holidays there is a collapsible suit¬ 
case which can be folded flat; for dogs 
an illuminated harness to show them up 
to motorists at night. 

For the housewife there is a kettle lid 
which swings inward when held against 
the tap, and a milk saucepan which will 
not let the milk boil over. An eggeup 
for eggs of different sizes does not seem 
to meet a long-felt want, but a device to 
tell the motor-cyclist when he is exceed¬ 
ing the speed limit should be welcomed 
by all, including the dog. 


TRUTH WILL OUT 

Herr Hitler at the German harvest 
festival'in Berlin: 

You do not know what is going on around 
you. 


Little News Reel 

Queen Mary said Good-bye to Buck¬ 
ingham Palace last week, when she drove 
•sadly to her new home at Marlborough 
House, five minutes’ walk away. King 
Edward and the Princess Royal sat with 
her in the maroon and scarlet car. 

An old York landmark, the windmill 
in Ilolgatc, is to be restored at a cost 
of /300. 

Over 60,000 new telephones have been 
asked for since the allowance of 200 free 
calls a year. 

Peter Puck has received with much 
thankfulness two bundles’ of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Buu Pennies, which have found 
tlieir way to King’s College Hospital. 

The Joseph Rowntrec Social Trust has 
given £500 toward the cost of convert¬ 
ing the women’s prison at York Castle 
into a museum. 

The consumption of petrol is rapidly 
increasing. The biggest importer is 
Great Britain with 3,304,000 tons ; 
next comes France with 3,098,000 tons; 
and Germany is third witli 1,475,000, 

It was at Vilvorde, a small town near 
Brussels, that his enemies strangled and 
burned William Tyndalc; and on Sunday 
a procession marched to,his monument 
there, where flowers were laid and 
speeches made in his memory. ' ■ • 

Somebody unknown has given over 
^100,000 to St Mary’s Hospital at 
Paddington. 

Miss Pam Barton, the ip-year-old 
British champion, won the American 
Women’s Open Golf - Championship in 
New Jersey, last Saturday. 

SHORTER HOURS ON 
THE HIGH SEAS 

A Better Life For Sailors 

Life on the ocean wave should be 
much happier in the future lor .the 
seamen on our big foreign-going ships. 
Their hours of work arc now much less. 

The system of two watches has ended 
on all vessels over 2500 tons, with the 
result that an 84-liour week has been 
reduced to one of 56, or at most 64. The 
standard working , day for the engine- 
room and stokehold is to be eight hours, 
though many of the big shipping lines 
have observed this rule for spme time. 

Boys on passenger vessels will have a 
70-liour week, and any overtime will 
be paid for in cash. For the first time 
the hours of work in the catering 
department at sea have been limited, 


Things Seen 

An So-jmar-old labourer in Bedford¬ 
shire tying a knot in a piece of string to 
check his hours. 

A thousand silver birches on a Scottisli 
hillside with their tops blown off, 

A well-dressed man dashing blindly 
across the Embankment in front of a 
tram.. 

A terrier chasing its master’s train 
at Mordcn anil touching the electric rail, 
which killed it. 


Things Said 

Men and women arc beginning to 
take control of life as they have taken 
control of earth, sea, and air. 

Lord Horder 

More than half of the accidents arc 
due to carelessness and neglect. 

National Federation of Colliery Officials 

When a whole nation sacrifices itself 
to the will of one man it has thrown 
away its birthright. Storm Jameson 

King’s Lynn, I believe, is the only 
place in England where roundabouts arc 
made. Mr C. A. Thompson 

Alberta and British Columbia 
have room and resources to support 
100,000,000 people. Mayor of Vancouver 
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Moving Day—Sheep and Donkeys 


the Road 


To Pastures Now —Sheep passing through the village of Heatlcorn In Kent 



Ths Donkey’s Holiday—On the way to winter quarters and rest after a busy season on Scarborough beach 
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ENDING AFTER 
1000 YEARS 

BIBLE CUSTOM IN OUR 
COUNTRYSIDE 

A £70,000,000 Transaction 
and What it Means 

THE FARMER AND THE CHURCH 

. A thousand-year-old custom ended in 
this country last iveek by the doming into 
force of the new law concerning, tithes. 

No longer will the. payer of tithe defy 
the tithe-owner'or the local collector of 
a rate he considers unjust, and those 
sales of cattle which in recent years have 
roused such indignation in the country¬ 
side will become a fading memory. 

In 6o years no more tithes will be paid 
at all, and the land of England will be, 
at last free from a liability of a thousand 
years’ duration. 

Before Christianity Came 


The Three Kings & 

Tt is only three centuries ago that 
1 Abel Tasman, the Dutch navigator, 
sailed south from Java and found 
Tasmania. 

Therefore the islands lie found on his 
way there and back, and named the 
Three Kings and the Poor Knights, do 
not commemorate talcs of old chivalry. 
But they have their own romance. 
Tasman named the three which arc 
50 miles north of New Zealand after 
the kings Balthazar, Melchior, and 
Kaspar who appeared at the Epiphany. 
It was that season when Tasman saw 
the islands. 

They have been almost forgotten in 
our day, and we should know little of 
them if it had not been that a scientific 
expedition from New Zealand lately 
visited them to sec how they were faring. 
Captain G. M. Turner described tlie 
results, which reveal that scarcely any¬ 
thing has happened to disturb the 
petrels and the gulls since Tasman sent 
ii boat to the rocky surf-bound coast. The 
note of the island is the unceasing call 


the Poor Knights 

of the bell birds—and a very musical 
sound it makes. 

Mariners have been shipwrecked 
there, but the only sign of man in the 
Three Kings is a tiny hut labelled Depot 
for Castaways, and containing firearms so 
that the castaways can shoot the island 
goats for food. 

The expedition on its return journey 
stopped at another group of islands, the 
Poor Knights, which also Time has left 
behind. But on them lives one of the 
strangest of living creatures, the Tuatara 
lizard. It is a lizard by courtesy, but 
really it has an order all to itself in the 
catalogue of reptiles. It is related to the 
extinct iguanadon; and is as long-lived 
as the giant Galapagos turtles. 

It is said to live 300 years, though 
that may only be a legend. If it were 
true, then old Tasman, who passed that 
way rather less than 300 years ago, may 
have seen the same placid reptile that 
Captain Turner watched for half an hour. 
During that thirty minutes it never 
winked its eye. 


JARR0W IS LOOKING 
UP AGAIN 

Depression Can Be Beaten 

WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

Jarrow is no longer down and out. 
Thanks to Sir John Jarvis and his 
Surrey plan- for helping it, this Tyne¬ 
side town is a brightening spot in the 
darkness of the depressed areas. • 
Two years ago Jarrow was in the 
depths. It had once been famous for its 
great shipbuilding yard, its iron foun¬ 
dries, rolling mills, and engineering 
shops. The foundries had closed down, 
the engineering shops were shut, there 
was no more shipbuilding to be had. 
Four men out of five were unemployed. 
The Labour Exchanges had no work to 
offer. Gaunt workmen looked out on the 
coaly Tyne with despair in their hearts. 

A Great Idea 


Tithe, the Saxon word for a tenth, is 
a practice which began long before 
Christianity came to these shores. Moses 
and the early Hebrew laws decreed that 
a tenth part of all produce was to be set 
aside for religious use, and tlie priests 
and Lcvites were maintained by these 
tithes. The earliest Christians contributed 
to their church and its ministers according 
to their ability, but a tenth of their 
income became a recognised proportion. 

Egbert, Archbishop of York, directed 
priests in our own country in the year 
750 to teach their people to pay tithes, 
and in the course of 200 years this moral 
duty became a legal one, to continue as 
such for a thousand years of our history. 

. The payments were in kind for the 
greater part of this time, and scattered 
about the countryside are the huge 
tithe barns which belonged to the 
monasteries and the smaller barns which 
were filled at every. harvest for the 
priest. Bare examples survive of the 
measures for the tithed corn; wc can see 
them in Brooldand Church down in Kent. 

Laymen as Tithe-Owners 

In medieval days the tithe system 
led to many abuses, monasteries securing 
the tithes of villages and sending to 
the village church a poorly-paid vicar. 
Laymen became titlie-owners in large 
numbers when Henry the Eighth dis- 
1 solved the monasteries and granted the 
property and its revenues to his friends. 

The payment of tithes in kind con¬ 
tinued until about a hundred years ago, 
but it was distinctly inconvenient for 
a payer to arrive with calves and geese 
and chickens when the 18th-century 
rector was entertaining a garden-party 
on his lawn and was giving up all ideas 
of farming. Money payments now 
became the custom by voluntary agree¬ 
ment, and were made compulsory in 
1836. In that year the payment became 
known as the titlic rent-charge, and was 
based on a seven-years value of cereals. 

The New Act 

These values fluctuated, and when 
the war sent prices soaring Parliament 
decided to stabilise the value at a fixed 
sum which would in 85 years extinguish 
the charge through a sinking fund. The 
Act made the Governors of the Queen 
Anne’s Bounty trustees of the tithe due 
to the Church of England, which they 
collected direct. 

The new Act, passed last July, gives 
Government stock, bearing 3 per cent 
interest, to tithe-owners in exchange for 
their rights, and the money collected 
from the tithe-payers during the next 
60 years will pay tlie interest and con¬ 
tribute to a sinking fund which will 
pay off this stock. The value of the 
stock is £70,000,000, but it is estimated 
that the Church will lose as much as 
£16,000,000 unless the compensation 
money received can be profitably rein¬ 
vested. The landowners, who will in 
future pay less, are to be appealed to 
for voluntary gifts to help the. churches 
which will suffer from the change. 


To Be a Farmer's Boy 


A ustralia wants to sec the farmer’s 
boy. He, rather than the workman 
for the towns, is what is wanted to fill 
Australia’s vacant spaces, and Australia 
is not producing the wanted article in 
sufficient quantity from among her own 
people. 

The 1 ’resident of the Australian Big 
Brother Movement says that, while the 
farmers are calling on all sides for boys, 
the Australian boy does not want the 
job. lake others, he docs not want to 
leave the kinema and the other attrac¬ 
tions of cities. Up-country farms in 
the Australian back blocks are often 
lonely places. 

But given the right kind of boy a good 
future, and possibly a fortune, is waiting 
on some of them, a.nil the Big Brother’s 
President laments that not enough 
British boys are ready to seize the chance. 


Seven or eight years ago a number of 
bo3's went out from England with work 
found for them on Australian farms. 
But a percentage of them drifted from 
the country to the town, and were 
caught in the worldwide depression. 
They lost their jobs in the towns, could 
not regain those they had left on the, 
land, and returned home if and when 
they could. 

What is wanted in Australia is the 
good farmer’s boy, ready to learn " to 
plough and sow and reap and mow,” 
and not to give up till ho lias suc¬ 
ceeded in making good. 

Australia is often blamed for not 
filling up her open spaces, but some of 
the blame rests with the 20th-century 
immigrant from home. Australia would 
prefer her own kith and kin to come and 
to stay. 


The World's Oldest Pony 


T he children called their Shetland pony 
Dot because she was such a little bit 
of a thing when she came from Scotland, 
45 years ago, as a birthday present. 

Now these children are grown-up 
married people ; but Dot, with whom in 
time they parted, went on being a 
children’s playmate till, a few days ago, 
she left field and lawp for ever at the 
ago of 50, the oldest horse in the world. 

Dot lived in the Melton Mowbray 
country, where they think a lot of horses, 
and many well-known people, including 
the Duke of Gloucester, came to visit 
Mrs I 1 '. R. Gibbs of I-Iarby, to see her 
pony that was one of the wonders of 
the age. 'But the pony had more than a 
local reputation. Horse lovers ns far 
afield as Canada and Australia had 
heard of Dot and her tale of years. A 
horse’s life is less than a third of that of 
a man, so that at 50 Dot was a cen¬ 
tenarian among horses, as old compara- 
tivcly as Old Parr was said to be. 

Old Parr’s age (he claimed to he 152) 
was always doubtful. Dot’s years were 
carefully numbered. She came from 
Scotland at the age of four, and for 


years .carried Peter Brocklchurst and 
his sister all over the Vale of Belvoir. 
Then, after rumour had falsely said that 
she had died in the snow, Mrs Gibbs 
found her in the Vicar’s stable at 
Kinoulton. She was sturdy as ever, 
and Mrs Gibbs knew her at once from 
her bandy legs and the twist in her tail. 

At I-Iarby, her new home, Dot led 
the life of a lady. She became a guest 
at tea parties on the lawn, begged for 
dainties, and knew the rustle of the 
paper enclosing them. If other horses 
on the farm were fractious she was sent 
out as peacemaker; and they would 
follow her. So would the family dog Nip, 
who learned to sit on her back. 

She never had a day’s illness till a 
fortnight ago. Then she became poorly, 
and was brought on to the lawn in front 
of flic house. But her brave little 
heart was failing. The boys carried her 
into the stable, which she hardly knew, 
for winter and summer her life had been 
passed out of doors. There the end 
peacefully came, and it is a happy 
thought that the last. 16 years of her 
life had been cast in pleasant places. 


Pity the Stricken Deer 


S o few species of wild animals are left 
in England that their habits, when 
described in a broadcast talk, should be. 
left, a grown-up reader suggests, not tip 
one who hunts them, but to a friendly 
observer, a sympathetic naturalist. 

It must have caused a shudder of . in¬ 
dignation to many the other night when 
the lovely red (leer of Exmoor were pre¬ 
sented in a word-picture by one who 
views these lovely creatures chiefly as 
animals of the chase. 

Imagining a hunt before him, be told 
at one stage.that during the time he had 
been talking the stag might have run 


10 or 15 miles, but that when it stood at 
bay in the water where it had sought 
shelter from the hounds the huntsman 
on coming up would be quite merciful 
and shoot it. Unhappily, many of those 
listening would be quite aware of less 
merciful endings to these hunts of the 
stricken deer. 

It is to be hoped that other talks on 
our native animals will be based not on 
the practices of tlie hunter, but of one 
who uses no weapon more menacing 
than the camera, and seeks to know and 
understand, rather than to slay, the 
object of the quest. 


Then came this wonderful man Sir 
John Jarvis with his great.idea that he 
could charm funds out of the pockets of 
his neighbours in Surrey to help these 
forlorn people of Durham. Surrey 
people were nothing loth. They enlisted 
themselves in Sir John’s Surrey plan and 
the good work started. 

At that time the need of doing some¬ 
thing for the depressed areas of iron and 
steel had roused the. Government and 
help for these industries was offered. 
But the Iron and Steel Federation had 
no crumbs to offer Jarrow, asserting that 
the subsidies could be better placed 
elsewhere. So the idea that a steel 
industry could be started anew . on 
Tyneside came to nothing. 

But a resolute mail is not to be turned 
aside because Authority does not sec 
eye to eye with him. So Sir John 
secured for the town the old Atlantic 
liner Olympic for breaking up. 

That was the beginning of the New 
Deal on Tyneside. One man out of 
two is still unemployed, which is bail 
enough, but compared with what tilings 
were it seems good to Jarrow, where the 
spirit of hope has risen so high that 3000 
homes of unemployed people have been 
redecorated by the tenants themselves. 

Training of Young People 

That is one proof that the place is 
getting busy. Another is that it has 
turned to making itself a new park at 
Monkton Dene, employing the unem¬ 
ployed in doing it, and has resolutely 
turned to the physical training of its 
young people to fit them for the working 
time that is coming. These are marking¬ 
time measures. There are others. 

Furniture-making has been added to 
sliipbrcaking, and Sir John Jarvis lias 
in mind several other industries which 
might flourish there. As a proof of the 
faith that is in him he has bought lip part 
of the abandoned famous shipbuilding 
yard in order to be ready for them. 

He has the faitli that moves moun¬ 
tains, and clearly it has moved Jarrow. 

THE TRAGEDY OF SPAIN 

Disaster Either Way 

By the Archbishop^of York 

Efforts have been made to persuade 
us that the military rebels in Spain 
represent Christianity in its conflict with 
Atheism. Of course, that is ridiculous. 

There was a constitutional Govern¬ 
ment in Spain, rather weak and in¬ 
effective, but legally established. The 
patriotic course would have been to 
rally, to it and increase its authority, 
and especially to strengthen its control 
over its own turbulent extremists. 

Instead of this the military chiefs 
initiated an armed rebellion, thereby 
throwing the Government into the hands 
of tlie extreme factions. No result was, 
from that time forward, either possible 
or conceivable which is not purely 
disastrous. 
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CANADA'S THRIVING REINDEER 
Canada’s reindeer herd on this 
summer's grazing area east of the 
Mackenzie River numbered 3750, an 
increase of 1400 since the herd 
arrived from Alaska early io 1935, 
although 300 were killed for food. 



A RUSSIAN EXPEDITION is to study some primitive carvings of men, 
animals, and birds on granite rocks by tne shores of Lake Onega in Karelia. 

They are believed to have been carved 20 centuries ago. 

THE CASPIAN SEA has lost 7435 square miles of its area since 1925, due 
largely to irrigation works draining rivers which feed it. A Soviet geologist 
suggests that some of the waters or the Don and other northern rivers should 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 


TRANS-SIBERIAN AIRWAY 
Encouraged by recent air successes 
the Soviet plans to establish 
regular 26»hours service between 
Moscow and Vladivostok as well as 
a number of services to Arctic areas 
where development is taking place. 



DOOMED FORESTS 
Forests In north-west 
Kiangsi in whichtree* 
felling has been for¬ 
bidden for 300 years: 
are now being ex-, 
ploited for the pro¬ 
vision of sleepers, 
owing to the large 
amount of railway 
construction going 
on in China.' 




AUSTRALIA' 


DESTROYING COFFEE AGAIN 
In Brazil the destruction of coffee on a large 
scale has been resumed. The1936-1937 crop 
will again be in excess of demand, so the 
Government regulation for the sacrifice of 
30 per cent of the coffee is being maintained. 


‘ RAISING FRENCH SHIPS sunk by Nelson in Aboukir Bay at 
the Battle of the Nile in 1790 is being considered as a 
possibility. Effects of corrosion on cannon and matters of 
historical interest would be studied. 

LIBERIA hopes soon to be in communicatiori“with the world, 
and is opening a number of wireless stations for the purpose. 
A new long-distance telephone service gives Monrovia, the 
capital, communication with distant parts of the Republic. 


AUSTRALIA'S AERIAL LIGHTHOUSES 
Airways between the state capitals of 
Australia are to be provided with beacons 
for night-flying. In normal conditions the 
1,250,000 candle-power lights will be visible 
40 miles away to pilots flying at 5000 feet. 


70 MPH 

A Year With the Silver Express 
THE SPEEDING-UP OF 
OUR RAILWAYS 

The last (lay of September was the 
anniversary of the inauguration of the 
first . streamlined high-speed British 
train, the Silver Jubilee of the L N K R 

Since this streamlined silver-grey 
express made its inaugural run it has 
covered 133,464 miles and conveyed 
68,000 passengers in 498 journeys 
between London and Newcastle. Its 
capacity is limited to 62 first-class and 
96 third-class passengers, and the train 
seldom leaves King’s Cross or Newcastle 
stations with any vacant scats. 

The remarkable feature of its running 
is that it has covered 115,536 miles at an 
average of 70 miles an hour, of which 
at least 30,000 must have been covered 
at 80 miles or more. 

Four engines (Silver Link, Quick¬ 
silver, Silver Fox, and Silver King) 
share the task of hauling the Silver 
Jubilee train, but there is only one set of 
coaches, and these have borne the brunt 
of the high-speed work. Although the 
non-stop journey of 232 miles between 
London and Darlington has to be covered 
at more than 70 mph to maintain the 
•schedule, the train has arrived from one 
to five minutes before time on no fewer 
than 278 occasions. Every arrival at 
King’s Cross in July was before time. 


THE HURRICANE AND THE OYSTERS 

A curious thing happened the other 
day at the mouth of the Chester River 
in Maryland, U S. 

A three-day hurricane had been 
blowing on the eastern shore, and the’ 
force of the wind blew the water right 
out of the mouth of the river, so that the 
big oyster-beds there lay high and dry. 
The oystermeu got out of their boats, 
walked across the river, and filled their 
sacks with oysters. 


M-E-D-l-C-0 

The Doctorless Ship’s Call 

In the old days before wireless it was 
a disastrous thing when a serious case 
of illness'or accident occurred in a ship 
far out at sea and carrying no doctor. 
There are thousands of such ships. 

Captain Robert Huntingdon, of the 
New York Mercantile Marine Academy, 
thought of the idea of arranging a 
medical emergency service and call. 
This call is M-E-D-l-C-O, and when 
sent out by radio takes preference over 
every other call save SOS. 

'file Radio Corporation of America 
gladly gave its assistance and picked up 
all such calls on the American coasts, 
transmitting them to the nearest marine 
hospital. Then doctors were called in, 
the call and its details considered, and 
advice promptly given: all free of charge. 
From America the idea spread abroad. 

Sometimes the case of a man urgently 
needing surgical treatment is dealt with 
by advising a liner in its neighbourhood 
carrying a doctor. By wireless the 
doctorless ship and the liner are brought 
together, and the injured one transferred 
and if necessary operated upon. 


OLD BOYS AND NEW TOYS 

During September about 50,000 people 
visited the Manchester Model Railway 
Society’s exhibition at the Central 
Library, and though most of them were 
young men and boys there were a good 
few older men. 

The working models fascinated old 
and young, and the demonstrator was 
often embarrassed by rounds of applause 
when he set his locomotives travelling 
on their miniature tracks. 

Among the spectators were many 
engine-drivers and porters who had 
hurried from big stations to wonder at 
the little stations, keenly following every 
movement of the model trains. 

■To any Litter Lout 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 


INSIDE A BUTTON 

Smuggler’s Little Money Box 

Theonc flaw in an Austrian smuggler’s, 
ingenious device to get money out of 
the country into Switzerland was that, 
marking-his costly buttons as “samples 
without valfie” yet he registered them. 
On this lie was detected. 

Dr Benjamin Wernbcrg had tiny 
metal boxes covered with leather made 
for him resembling buttons, each three- 
quarters of an inch across. In these 
was room for cither 100 or 1000 schillings 
in the form of a folded note. The 
buttons were then stitched in the usual 
way on to cards in lots of 120, one lot 
at a time being dispatched under 
registration to Zurich by sample post 
under the above description. 

■ His latest consignment revealed 26,400 
Austrian schillings (nearly ^1000) hidden 
in 120 buttons, and it was calculated 
that the last three consignments must 
have been worth 100,000 schillings. 

DURBAN’S G 0 M 

Mr John Webber, has celebrated his 
101st birthday with the unique ex¬ 
perience of being the oldest man to 
broadcast in Natal. 

. He spoke from his room in the Chronic 
Sick Hospital at Hill Crest, Durban, 
where he lives. He is a stonemason by 
trade, and is in excellent health. 

He spoke of the time when he landed 
in South Africa in 1870, after having 
lost his wife and four children from 
small-pox in England. He landed in a 
surf boat, his ship taking about three 
months on the voyage. He remembers 
Cecil Rhodes quite well. 

He was presented with a large cake 
with rot candles, and among his 
numerous presents were a pipe and a 
tobacco-pouch presented by the 101 
hoarders at the Highbury Preparatory 
School, who in return received a piece 
of cake each and a candle. 

Mr Webber hopes to live longer than 
his grandmother, who died at 102, 


HULL HAS A NEW 
MANGLE 

The City’s Museum Man 
Comes Home 

If every city in England had a 
Thomas Sheppard looking after its 
museums the past would never die. 

Not content with giving Hull more 
museums than most towns (we have 
been in six of them, and they are all 
wonderful), he has sailed the Atlantic 
and established another museum on 
the island of Barbados in the West 
Indies. There, with the help of the 
Carnegie Trust, Mr Sheppard, Director 
of Museums at Hull, has arranged a 
collection of interesting specimens, 
written a popular handbook, and left 
many treasures behind. 

But he was thinking of Hull all the 
time, and when he came back he brought 
home many valuable relics of the .slave 
days, treasures from flic West Indies 
(where slavery existed in its worst form), 
for Hull, the home of Wilbcrforce, the 
slave emancipator. 

One of Mr Sheppard’s most interesting 
relics of the bad old days is a kind of 
mangle or handmill, working on the 
principle of the treadmill, but revolved 
by hand. There is an arrangement to 
record the number of revolutions, and a 
device by which the pressure on the 
wheel can be regulated so that it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to turn. 

It is heartbreaking to see this grim 
machine, its wheel so stiff that two men 
can barely turn it, and to think that 
Wilbcrforce had to spend a lifetime 
pleading for the abolition of slavery. 
Mr Sheppard is putting his mangle in 
Wilbcrforce House, the birthplace of 
Yorkshire’s great philanthropist, 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aboukir . . . . . Ah-boo-keer 

Hadramaut. . . Hah-drah-mawt 

Karelia .... Kah-ray-lc-ah 
Torricelli .... Torry-chel-e 
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The Honourable 
Company of Junkers 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden water3 of the ancient diver 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



t has been very well suggested 
that we should have a good 
clean-up for the Coronation. It 
is a good idea : why not ? 

Would not a clean countryside 
he a noble dish to set before the 
King ? And why stop at the 
Coronation ? Why should not 
the country become its own char¬ 
woman and clear up our rubbish 
every day till everything is so 
bright that we should all find new 
beauties in our green and pleasant 
land ? 

We might all be persuaded to 
/ do so if we could believe that it 
would pay. 

It does pay. Sheffield makes 
£iooo a month and more by 
clearing out its dustbins and 
sorting the rubbish to melt it up 
or boil it down and turn it into 
fats, and pulp, and ore, and so, 
by a kind of modern alchemy, 
into gold. Manchester makes 
money out of dust, and these 
are not the only towns who make • 
the business of cleaning-up pay 
its way. 

Rubbish ! Who wants it ? 
Well, it might be said of rubbish 
that nobody wants it but some¬ 
body can always make use of it. 
Think of the rubbish stored away 
in every house, from broken toys 
to tumble-down chairs, from 
dusty forgotten pictures to clocks 
that no longer go, or old ear¬ 
phones long ago discarded, or 
even broken-down pianos. We 
often ask ourselves if there. is 
anyone on whom we can bestow 
them, and echo answers No ! 

Sometimes we pass them on to 
the dustman, or if we live in a 
village, and these fragments on 
the shores of time arc not too 
shabby, we may pass them on to 
the yearly jumble sale at the 
Village Hall. Somebody may 
like them. Somebody generally 
does like them. 

But the jumble sale, is a hap¬ 
hazard way of passing on the 
things from the person who does' 
not want them to the person who 
does want them. 

What we need is the formation 
of an Honourable Company of 
Junk Collectors. There is wide 
scope for them. The first recruits 
would be Scouts and Guides, 
among whom might be instituted 
a new badge as authorised Col¬ 
lectors' of Junk. They would 
bring their collections to small 
sorting depots, Which would pass 
them on to central ones, and these 
would act as distributors. The 
business would grow until it paid 
its way and cleared up the 
countryside as well ; we should 
not be surprised if such a scheme 
cOuld not be run for the hospitals 
and yield a profit of thousands of 
pounds a year. 


Finding Out For Himself 

p ^ city councillor has been telling the 
Hull Public Assistance Committee 
about an odd thing he did in London 
a few months ago. 

" I wanted to find out how the poor 
make a living, and how hard it is,” he 
said. " For two hours I stood on the 
pavement trying to sell matches, and 
at the end of that time I hadn’t sold 
a box.” 

© 

How To Pay Off All War Debts 

of those entertaining guides 
in Brussels who was taking a 
party of tourists to the site of the 
Battle of Waterloo told the story 
of the three dying soldiers. 

The first, who was an Englishman, 
said: " I am dying for my King.” 
The second, a Frenchman, said : “ I 
am dying for Liberty.” The third, a 
Belgian, said : " J am dying because 
I cannot help it.” 

The guide said everybody would 
agree with the Belgian, and suggested 
that the big statesmen of the world 
should meet in single combats, while 
all the peoples should pay an entrance 
fee for the privilege of looking on. 

For instance, the duel between 
Mr Eden and Signor Mussolini would 
draw enough gate money to pay off all 
the war debts of the world 1 
© . 

Needless Noise 

T ,ik streets are noisy enough at 
their quietest, and surely it is 
time that needless noises were stopped. 

Twice of late we have been startled 
in a car by sudden voices at our 
cars—once from a shop with its 
wireless shrieking into the street and 
once from a car with its wircless'on in 
London traffic. 

We remember that the other day a 
motorist excused himself for mis¬ 
understanding a police instruction 
on the ground that he was listening 
to his wireless, and we may wonder 
if there is any surer sign of madness 
than the adding of this needless 
complication to our road difficulties. 
© 

Strange Case 

Jn the great world trade muddle a 
very strange situation has de¬ 
veloped in Australia, where the policy 
of nursing domestic industry is being 
followed. 

But Australia produces a great 
surplus of food, for she has a very 
small population. Therefore she is 
a big exporter of food, and to get paid 
for this she must import, for the only 
way to pay for goods is with other 
goods. If Australia wishes to build up 
manufactures she must exclude im¬ 
ports of them and thus refuse to take 
payment for her great exports of food. 

It is a curious dilemma, and it is 
because nations do not realise this 
simple fact that the state of world 
trade reminds us of a madhouse. 


On the Bridges ' 

'J’iie L C C is making its doings 
known. On the unfinished girders 
of the new bridge at Chelsea a placard 
has been hung with letters to be seen 
a mile away. It reads : 

London County Council 
Construction Of 
' Nciv Chelsea Bridge . 

A similar placard is hung above the 
ruins of Waterloo Bridge but. surely 
there is a mistake here ? Surely this 
one ought to read: 

London County Council 
Destruction Of 
Old Waterloo Bridge. 

The L C C must take the bad with 
the good, but in both cases we wish 
it well. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

.'r'l F ora photograph a Southend 
man used lightning as a 
flashlight. Taken by storm, 
ra 

Tun Old School Boy pays through the 
nose for the old school tie. When it 
is new, 

0 

A man has held the same post for forty 
years. Why doesn’t lie stick it in 
the ground ? 

0 

schoolgirl says she has half a mind 
to ho a teacher. She will need more 
than that. 

0 

JTvicn country people know a lot about 
electricity nowadays. It is a current 
topic. 

0 

lady says she is always late in re¬ 
membering birthdays. But she can 
express a wish. 



Peter Puck 

fiS&r 

Wants To 


Know 

‘Pf 

If the boy who 

Kr 

was top of 


the class got 


whipped 



goME people resent being given orders. 
Not postal orders. 

0 

Jt is almost impossible for a f 
strange motorist in London 
to find bis way about. He would 
be a strange motorist if he did. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C A r Calling the World 
Oericford has bought Dinmorc Hill, 
one of the loveliest heights of 
England, in memory of King George. 
■yilERE arc no war inventions at the In¬ 
ventions Exhibition at Westminster. 
•JTie German police are to take blood 
tests to determine if motor drivers 
have been drinking. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Life’s evening unit take its character 
from the day that preceded it. 


The Swallows 

A : travelling correspondent who 
was at Londcsborough in York¬ 
shire the other day saw the church 
where preached Richard Wilton, who 
was rector 6o years ago. The last of 
the swallows were skimming over the 
lawns he knew so well and loved so 
much, and there, in the autumn 
sunshine, came to mind one of his own 
simple poems. 

Peaceful across the level lawn they 
glide, 

O’er latticed shadows of the summer 
trees, 

Weaving short flights all day with care¬ 
less ease, 

As if for ever destined to abide 
In this green nook. No thought of 
regions wide 

Which they must traverse soon, of 
boisterous breeze, 

Or league on league of far-resounding 
seas, 

Neatli purple wing and snowy breast 
they hide. 

Enough for them that now the skies 
are blue, 

And food sufficient fills the humming 
air; 

Of darker days they take no forward 
view: 

Oh, that their happy wisdom we could 
share, 

And leave tomorrow to His faithful 
Word, 

Who tells the fittings both of man and 
bird. 

© 

Give Thanks For 
Father Lanterzi 

\Y 7 no has heard of Father Lanterzi ? 

He was an Italian Jesuit; no 
one remembers him, yet remembered 
he should be for what he did not do. 

Father Lanterzi built an airship 
as far back as 1697. An inventor and 
scientist over 200 years before the 
Flying Age, he perfected his plans 
and succeeded so surprisingly that lie 
looked with confidence to the future, 
and imagined the winged argosies of 
the air. Then he destroyed all his 
plans and burnt his machine. 

Why ? Here in his own words is 
his answer to that question : 

There is nothing to slop my machine 
working, save this : God in His mercy 
would never suffer a machine to succeed 
which would expose cities to onslaught 
from the air, and bring innocent people 
all over the world within range of a 
cruel enemy. 

© 

An Honest Body’s Prayer 

Lord, make old folk tolerant, 
Young folk sympathetic, 

Great folk humble, 

Busy folk patient, 

Poor folk thankful, 

Rich folk understanding, 

Strong folk gentle, 

Weak folk prayerful, 

Religious folk lovable, 

| Gay folk thoughtful, 

Clever folk kindly, 

Bad folk good, 

Good folk pleasant 
(And make me what I ought 
to be). Amen 

© 

The surest mark of a finely bred 
man is that envy cannot breed in him. 
La Rochefoucauld 
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SWASHBUCKLER 

HE WOULD BE A 
LITTLE HITLER 

The Man Who Makes Trouble 
in Palestine 

KAUKJ1 IN SEARCH OF POWER 

The world has too many little 
Hitlers and Mussolinis. Everywhere 
they rise up in search of power. 

While our Government is anxiously 
trying to hold the balance even between 
Arab and Jew in Palestine, one of these 
troublcrs of tlie world, Fauzi cd-Din 
Kaukji, is doing his best to keep the 
fires of hatred burning. 

This reckless adventurer, who calls 
himself Commander-in-Chief of the rebels 
in Southern Syria, and is, to our disquiet, 
the capable leader of Arab bands in 
Palestine, would have seemed a romantic 
figure in other days and other places. 
Ho belongs to the lost legion of fili¬ 
busters who made names for themselves 
in new countries of old time, and seldom 
died in their beds, 

In the Great War 

He was born about forty years ago in 
Syria, and was never a friend of the 
British, though he managed to pass with 
the French, He fought in the Turkish 
army in the Great War, and did so well 
as an officer that the German general 
under whom lie served recommended him 
for the Iron Cross. With this excellent 
start, and with the Turkish Order of 
Mejidicli, lie offered his services after 
the war to the French in Syria. 

With them he began so well as an 
Intelligence Officer, for whose duties his 
birth and upbringing well fitted him, 
that he was decorated with the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour. The decoration 
was not well named in his case, for no 
consideration of honour kept him from 
joining the rebels in the Druse revolt 
against the French. He led the Druses 
and a mixed force of Syrian police against 
his old headquarters at Hama. 

With the Rebels in Damascus 

This attack having failed he went to 
Damascus to join the rebels fighting 
there; This was another failure, and if 
the French had caught him there would 
have been an end to his story, for they 
had sentenced him to death. 

But Fauzi cd-Din Kaukji did not wait 
for trial. When the rebellion was crushed 
lie escaped to the Hejaz and became 
military adviser to King Ibn Sand, who 
now rules Arabia with so strong a hand. 
But Arabia did not hold the adventurer 
long. He left it for Iraq, obtained a com¬ 
mission in the Iraqui army and the post 
of instructor. But Iraq was too dull for 
him, and, ■ spying disturbance far off, 
this stormy petrel of revolt resigned his 
commission and appeared in Palestine 
last August. 

A Legion of Adventurers 

There he boldly raised his standard 
and invited all good Arabs to rally to it, 
professing that lie is not fighting the 
British but the Jews. Since lie arrived 
the Arab guerilla bands have improved 
in tactics and effectiveness. From some¬ 
where Kaukji has routed out some 
machine guns for the 500 or more Arabs 
who arc under his particular command, 
volunteers from the Syrian Druses, from 
the Iraqui forces, and from the brigands 
on the other side of Jordan. They are, 
in fact, a legion of adventurers who 
fight for the sake of fighting, and arc 
rather more dangerous than their 
numbers show, because at any time a 
success swells their ranks with dis¬ 
affected Arabs. 

Kaukji might win our unwilling re¬ 
spect if I10 fought for any cause, even a 
lost one; but he appears to have no 
excuse for his adventuring except that 
he has caught the spirit that loves to be 
making trouble in a world' which has 
already far too much of it. 


Stories of French Artists 


V/ocjng artists may take a lesson from 
the paintings of the French masters 
at the New Burlington Galleries. 

These painters, Corot, Courbet, Dela¬ 
croix, Degas, Daumier, Van Gogh, 
Ingres, Monet, Manet, Renoir,' Cezanne, 
Seurat, Sisley, have now become Old 
Masters, but when they appeared before 
the art world in the 19th century some 
were far from being honoured in their 
own country, in their own time. ' 

Among the 123 pictures at the New 
Burlington Galleries is one by Daumier of 
a Parisian looking at a bookstall on the 
quais by the Seine. Daumier’s own 
drawings might afterwards have gone 
to such a bookstall. He was not the 
only one whose work went for a song. 


Gauguin had to go to Tahiti because he 
could not make a living in France; poor 
Van Gogh died in a poor asylum. 
Picture-buyers thought Cezanne’s studies 
a joke. Corot had to paint pot-boilers ; 
Monet had to wait till he was old before 
he was appreciated. 

Others fared bettor. Ingres became 
a- fashionable portrait painter, and 
Degas had money of his own. Courbet 
might have had, but, having joined the 
Communists who pulled down the 
Vendomc column in Paris in 1871, ho 
was ordered to put it up again. 

There is much beauty and a good 
deal of history in these paintings which 
have been brought to London by the 
Anglo-French Art Society. 


The Gardener and His Ladder 


Picking pampas grass In a garden at Haywards Heath 


Tending an ornamental flower bed at Folkestone 


Keep To the Safeway 


T in: uii was a free entertainment out¬ 
side South Kensington station last 
week for Londoners. 

The interested crowd which always 
finds time to look at something new saw 
and heard the new traffic-directing police 
van in action. 

The van, with an inspector outside 
and a constable within, worked a micro¬ 
phone and a loudspeaker, which gave 
instructions to pedestrians in a muffled 
roar. Accordingly the following in¬ 
structions proceeded at intervals from 
the microphone during the busier hours: 
" Will you please use the crossings ? " 
“ Use the crossings.” » 

" That lady in brown walking in the 
middle of the road—you should use the 


crossings, madam. They are there for 
your protection.” 

The lady in brown was of a certain 
age, and when she had arrived across the 
road she complained loudly to the 
bystanders. 

" He flustered me so, I might have 
fallen I " she said. 

Sympathetic errand boys standing 
near encouraged her with, “Go it. 
Mother 1 Give it him back 1 ” 

But the indignant old lady hurried off, 
and the microphone resumed its chant of 
“ Keep to the crossings, if you please. 
They are there for your protection. You 
will be safe on the crossings." 

It is all part of. Mr IIore-Belisha’s 
effort to teach us the way we should go.- 


THE PLANES ARE 
COMING 

Johannesburg Hears 
Them Start 

AND SEES THE FINISH 

In Johannesburg the wireless lis¬ 
teners . on Tuesday morning last 
week pricked up their ears and said, 
“ The planes are coming ! ” 

They could hear the roar as the 
machines took off at Portsmouth 6000 
miles away. 

Eighty years ago a band of English 
and Scottish men', women, and children 
were besieged by the Sepoy rebels in the 
Residency at Lucknow. They were at 
their last gasp. Hope had almost gone. 
Then one among them, Jessie Brown, a 
Scottish corporal’s wife, cried out for all 
to hear, “ The Campbells arc coming 1 ” 

Contrast Between Then and Now 

The listeners thought it was a dream ; 
but she was sure it was true. She 
heard, or thought she heard, the pipes 
of the Scottish men Sir Colin Campbell 
was leading to the relief of Lucknow. 
Nonecould see them. But they came, and 
another page was added toEnglishhistory. 

What a contrast it is between then 
and now I British troops not 50 miles 
away, yet unable to tell those waiting 
for them that they were coming. In 
England now the aeroplanes taking their 
way to the skies are heard in Johannes¬ 
burg a hundred times more distant; 
and if need be the tramp of a single 
company of British soldiers could, be 
made to sound all over the world. 

I11 1857 there was no British Emperor 
of India. The administration of British 
affairs had not yet passed out of the 
hands of the East India Company, and 
India itself had only passed into British 
hands by the annexation of one province 
after another. The idea of a self- 
governing India was as remote from 
English ideas as from the minds of the 
Indian peoples themselves. 

Old Enemies Joined 

As for Johannesburg, on that day in 
1857 it was not even a name on the map. 
It was hardly a Boer farmstead, for the 
trek of the Boers from Cape Colony 
northward was hardly a generation old, 
and Johannes Paul Kruger, after whom 
it was afterwards named, was a young 
man in his thirties. Another generation 
had to pass by before he had made the 
Transvaal, and in the eighties, as its 
President, saw the discovery of gold on 
Johannesburg’s Rand sow the seeds of 
the South African War. 

Today the disputes between the Dutch 
Boers and the British have subsided, 
and Johannesburg, holding its Jubilee, 
welcomes the airmen who fly to its 
celebrations. The plane and the wireless 
have joined old enemies, and when 
Johannesburg cried ” The planes are 
coming ! ” it spoke not of strife but of 
unity, peace, and concord. 

The Winners 

.Johannesburg heard the planes com¬ 
ing. It saw the first one, piloted by 
C. W. A. Scott, with Giles Guthrie, 
arrive two days and. a quarter after it 
had started. The city gave the voyagers' 
the warmest of welcomes ; but with the 
enthusiasm a feeling of regret could not 
help but mingle, because the Johannes- 
burgers had hoped that Captain S. S. 
Halse, director of their own airways, 
would win the race. At one time' it 
seemed certain that he would, but he 
crashed 650 miles from home. And then, 
a few hours later, came the sad news 
that another machine, an Airspeed 
Envoy, had crashed with the loss of two 
lives. It is noteworthy that the winning 
machine was one of the slowest—only 
two of the nine to start were slower than 
Scott's—while Captain Halse’s plane 
was the fastest. 

The race is not alivays to the swift. 
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THE TRAIN THAT The Ship That Takes a Train To Sea— 
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GOES TO PARIS 


Go To Sleep at Victoria 
and Wake Up in France 

ONE MORE DREAM COMES TRUE 


Wc once heard a man say lie had 
travelled round the world in greater 
comfort than lie had travelled from 
London to Paris. 


It may have been slightly exaggerated, 
hut most people who are familiar with 
the Channel crossing can bear witness to 
the discomfort and irritation caused by 
that short sea-passage. Changing from 
a warm train to draughty sheds and' 
windswept quays ; finding a sheltered 
place on the steamer; being over¬ 
whelmed by an avalanche of French 
porters ; waiting in a queue for passport 
examination; struggling through the 
Customs ; hunting for a seat on the 
French train—an ordeal to make the 
hardiest sailor sigh for a Channel tunnel. 


Years of Careful Planning 


Now a remarkable thing has hap¬ 
pened. The long dream of a lifetime of 
travel has come true. It is now possible 
to make this journey with case and com¬ 
fort. for next Wednesday the Southern 
Railway opens a new train-ferry service 
between Dover and Dunkirk. 

Trains of sleeping-cars will be run on 
to ships and carried across the Channel 
without disturbing the passengers. The 
new system has been completed after 
years of careful planning, remarkable 
engineering work, and the expenditure 
of something like a million pounds. 

The first fact confronting the designers 
was that the tide in the Channel has a 
daily rise and fall of between ten and 
twenty feet, and as a train cannot run 
up or down an inclined gangway on to the 
ship the only alternative was to construct 
locks at English, and French ports so 
that the ships could be brought to the 
required level at any state of the tide. 

Unforeseen Difficulties 


The work of building the lock at Dover 
was delayed by unforeseen difficulties. 
The first plan was to build out to sea a 
ring of steel piles inside which the lock 
could be .made, but this was washed 
away by a fierce, storm. Then it . was 
decided to construct qv'concrete .wall 
with the help of divers; but when it 
was finished .the water, ran under it 
through cracks in the chalky sea-bed as 
fast as it was pumped out. But at.,last 
the engineers overcame all their troubles 
and. the lock was completed. 

.Meanwhile the Southern Kaihvay had 
three vessels specially built oil the Tyne 
for this service. . They have been named 
after three famous old Thames ferries : 
Twickenham Ferry, Hampton Ferry, 
and Slicpperton Ferry. The ships are 
360 feet long and 60 feet broad, and have 
four lines of rails converging into two at 
the stern. , , . , : 


From Shore To Ship 

On each ship a big prong at the stern 
fits into a corresponding socket .on a 
connecting bridge at the landward end 
of the lock, and until thi^ prong is safely 
bolted into position it is, impossible, for 
the train to be signalled on to the ship. 
The ship thus secured, the rails on its 
deck exactly join the rails on shore. 

A train of 12 Sleeping-cars haying been 
shunted on board in lour sections, the 
carriages .are chained to tli'e rails, the 
brakes are put on, and tile vessel sails 
into the night at 15 krlots. During the 
voyage the steam heating pipes of the' 
coaches arc connected to the ship’s 
system, and the lighting batteries arc 
connected to' a dynamo to keep them 
fully charged. 

At the end of the voyage an engine is 
waiting to haul the coaches off the ship 
and continue the journey. There is a' 
difference of half a’u inch in, the gauge of 
railway Stacks- in England and France, 
so the trains'that'arc to be used on this 


A sectional plan of one of the Southern Railway’s now ferry-boats. It has an oxtra rudder in the bows for navigating it into the locks stern first, and tl 


The Golden Sheep of Romney Marsh 


A n Argentine cattle breeder, whose 
herds run to thousands, has spent 
part of his English holiday in visiting 
our pastoral areas,' and lias expressed 
astonishment that we have so few sheep 
and cattle to the acre. 

The answer seenis to ho that our 
sheep and cattle prosper in fields where 
sheep • and cattle have prospered since 
days 500 years before America was dis¬ 
covered, whereas in North America and 
in groat areas of Australia land has been 
so heavily grazed that the pasture has 
been reduced, as we have seen this year, 
to dust. 

But, in spite of what seem our 
uneconomic methods, the fact is that 
England lias more sheep than the whole 
of Europe combined, excluding Hungary 
and Russia, and more than the whole of 
Queensland, with its 668,000 square 
miles of land.. And had our friendly 
critic been at Fiijdon in Sussex the other 
day lie would have seen nearly 10,600 
sheep assembled at a single market fair. 

We live and learn, but slieep-raising 
is one of our oldest industries. For cen¬ 
turies before the discovery and use of 
coal and other minerals here sheep were 
our national wealth. Wool was our 
greatest export. A threat to withhold 
supplies of wool to a manufacturing 
nation was as formidable'then as the 
frown of the League of Nations is today. 
Upon supplies of the raw materials from 
England depended the welfare of the 
cloth-makers whose commerce made 
Flanders rich and happy. 


Something else is happening in the 
sheep world just now which might 
surprise and interest the man from 
Argentina. The annual retreat from 
the Romney Marshes and other parts of 
Kent subject to winter flooding is just 
beginning ; the sheep are taking up 
winter quarters in Sussex. 

1 f it were a migration abroad we should 
bear lots about it, but it is an English 
institution, and English fanners are 
content to get on with their tasks and 
not to advertise. 


All round Romney Marshes sheep- 
rearing is an established industry, which 
seems in some cases almost a hobby as 
well. Near the Marshes sheep are every¬ 
where, in fields, on open land ; even 
private gardens have one or two sheep : 
the entire landscape is dotted with their 
white fleeces. 


With the coming of autumn the waters 
rise and land is bogged, so the sheep have 
to scatter to safety. 

They are sent for the most part by 
train to Shelford, which is the distribut¬ 
ing centre for the flocks. Bearing their 
owner’s marks branded on their wool, 
they are brigaded into fifties and hun¬ 
dreds, and then dispatched, attended by 
shepherds and dogs, to the fields in which 
they will be pastured till next March. 

For each sheep ten shillings is paid for 
the season, so that a farmer who acts as 
landlord to 500 woolly boarders can 
pay his way merely by letting open-air 
lodgings to sheep. 


A stern view of two ot the lerry-boaei 


Continued from the previous column 


service have the tyres of their wheels 
specially designed to allow for the 
difference. !i - *. 


In these days we are inclined to assume 
every new ship to be an oil-burner, but 
these train-ferries are coal-fired, for an 
interesting and ingenious reason. The 
railway, lines, on the ships make re¬ 
fuelling a very simple and economical 
matter, for trucks of coal can be run on 
board and tipped without delay into 
the bunkers. 


Each ship will accommodate 500 
passengers; and in addition a garagp has 
been provided on the upper deck for 25 
cars, which can be driven , on . board 
across a gangway, instead of being lifted 
•by a crane,’ r The' garage is isolated and 
constructed of steel throughout, so 


motorists arc not required to empty 
their petrol tanks. The upper deck also 
has restaurants, lounges, and cabins for 
motorists and other passengers who arc 
not travelling in the sleeping-cars below. 

In place of. passenger coaches the 
ferries can carry 40 goods wagons, and 
it is plain that the service will be par¬ 
ticularly useful for goods traffic. The 
avoidance of handling cargoes from 
shore to ship and ship to shore will save 
a considerable amount of time and 
eliminate much of the expensive packing 
now required to protect goods in transit. 
There is an obvious advantage in sending 
such perishable consignments as fruit 
arid vegetables by this route. 

And so next week we shall be able to 
go to sleep at Victoria arid wake up in 
Paris. Dreams do come true. ... 


The spacious interior of a ferry-boat 1 
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Crossing the Channel in a Sleeping-Car 


feel's two funnels are placed side by aide betwoon the railway tracks. The service between Dover and Dunkirk starts next Wednesday. See first column 


Sailing Over the Sandhills 


ving the entrances to the train decks 


T oday there are hills or dunes of sand 
• where 8o years ago ships sailed 
into Kaipara Harbour. 

This is only one instance of how the 
river-mouth harbours of New Zealand 
have their outlets to the sea altered 
from year to year by drifting'sand. 

Recently the Harbour Board which 
looks after the river port of Wanganui 
had to use hundreds' of sandbags to 
control the flow of water, for heavy seas, 
under the influence of the prevailing 
westerly wind, were stopping the flood 
waters of the river from getting out to 
sea. It was feared that the river would 
break through the sandy district at its 
mouth to make a new outlet to the sea. 

The same thing happened in 1922, 
when the Harbour Board built groynes 
at the river mouth. The sand covered 
up the groynes, and later on the flow 
of water uncovered them. 

Another harbour entrance that is 
always changing is the Kaipara Harbour, 

' into which several rivers flow. Twice a 
’ day ■ a tremendous . volume of water 
going out to sea meets the oncoming 
waves of the sea. The silt brought down 
by the rivers forms a bar extending 
seven miles out from the Kaipara i leads. 


In 1852 a survey ship charted the 
entrance to Kaipara Harbour, and the 
Admiralty made a chart for the guidance 
of mariners. This work was done in 
vain. If ships followed the chart of 1852 
they would have to sail over sand dunes 
today. These hills of sand stand where 
there was once deep water at the har¬ 
bour entrance. The present ‘havigable 
channel is three-quarters of a mile from 
the channel marked on the original chart 
of 1852. 

Nowadays vessels entering the harbour 
must steer by buoys and marks, which 
are altered from time to time as the 
river changes its channel. 

. Why do these New Zealand rivers 
change their outlets, so much in their 
battle with the ocean ? One reason is 
that the spread of settlement - has 
resulted in the destruction of forests in 
the watersheds of the rivers. This means 
that the flooding rivers carry down 
more silt into the tidal waters at their 
mouths. Things arc very different from 
the days when forests covered the 
watersheds. 

The passing of the New Zealand forest 
before the axe and fire of the colonist has 
brought new troubles for mariners. 


How We Speak of Each Other 


inn (.*•; ,V of th« four railway tracks 


G rown-up. papers , are exercised over 
the English pronunciation of 
Spanish names of places and people, 
some insisting that we should imitate 
the pronunciation of the Spaniards, 
others replying that, when talking 
among ourselves, we are justified in 
following the pronunciation common to 
our own people. 

Foreigners may be inclined to laugh 
at us for doing so, but the plain fact is 
that there is no international spelling 
or pronunciation of the names of 
countries, towns", or people. We remem¬ 
ber, on mentioning London in France, 
being asked if we did not mean Londrcs, 
and being assured that the correct 
spelling of England was Angleterre. 

In Italy, however, they have it that 
England is Inghiltcrra; London, Londra; 
Wales, Galles ; Ireland, Irlanda; Edin¬ 
burgh, Edimburgo; and Greenwich, 
where the time comes from, Grenvik. 
Well may we retaliate .by calling their 
Milano, Milan ; and their. Roma, Rome. 
To a Frenchman Scotland is Ecossc, 


and the English Channel, La Manchc ; 
our James is their Jacques, our Peter 
their Pierre, our Maud their Madelon, 
while our poet Arnold is to them 
Arnaud, and our Charlie their Chariot. 

To the Spaniards, our land is Ingla- 
terra and ourselves los Inglescs ; Scot¬ 
land is Escocia; Ireland, Irlanda; the 
Orkneys, Orcades ; and while we spell 
Morocco one way they spell it Marruecos. 

The tongues of Babel overflowed 
into the naming of places and people, 
with such results as the Italian Egitto 
for Egypt, arid the French Ilayc for The 
Hague. We each have a sort of code. 

The rule is that when a foreign name 
is so well known as to make an English, 
version of it absurd we employ ■ the 
familiar, as in Calais, but no Briton 
speaks of Paris without sounding the 
final s; and it amounts almost to 
'pedantry in an English circle to pro¬ 
nounce Spanish names with the sounds 
and values of their letters strangely 
altered to our cars, as if Spaniards were 
the speakers and the listeners. 


ONE MORE WONDER 
OF THIS WORLD 

A Flying Man Nine 
Miles Up 

LONDON LIKE A TOY AND 
ISLANDS LIKE PEBBLES 

Anyone declaring that there is no 
more romance in the world should 
turn to Squadron-Leader Swain's flight 
into the stratosphere, and think again. 

Squadron-Leader Swain took his plane 
so high that he saw the South of England 
spread out before him, from the North 
Foreland to Land’s End, as we might 
see it on a map. The coast of Trance 
was clear, and the Channel Islands 
scattered in the sea like small stones in a 
shallow stream. London was a toy 
town, the Thames a silver.thread. 

What the Airman Saw 

But what the airman saw was second • 
to what he felt and did. lie started 
from Farnborough soon after sunrise, 
and in about an hour, soaring in wide 
circles, bad climbed nearly eight miles 
high. A strong north-west wind was 
blowing. It might push him out to sea. 
But he had nearly an hour’s petrol left, 
so he pushed onward and upward. 

Then it was he looked down at the 
land he had left, and saw that it was a- 
little place compared with the vastness 
that was about him in the sky. But, as 
he turned from the view below to look 
at his instruments, the pressure of the 
suit he ■ wore to protect him in the 
thinning air began to feel uncomfortable. 
He. breathed an oxygen supply in the 
armoured suit, but cramp took his leg,, 
and it became difficult to move his arms.. 
At nine miles the thermometer dropped 
below zero, and none could breathe the. 
rarefied air without disastrous results.. 

The Warning 

He. looked at his height-recording 
instrument arid saw that it put the 
height at 51,000 feet. That he knew was 
too high. He had not climbed so far. 
But instinct warned him he could do rip 
more. So he throttled back the engine 
and began to glide down. Down and 
down; and after a mile had been 
knocked off in the descent the window of 
his helmet glazed over with .frost.' He 
could, see. neither his' instruments nor . 
the ground. - He did not.-know where the 
wind had drifted him, though he thought 
it must be somewhere in the West of 
England ; so as he could just see' the 
glare of the sun he steered toward that. 

Down he was going still, though his 
direction shifted ; and then he began to 
feel as if he were suffocating. Gpuld'his 
oxygen be running short ? He pressed a 
lever to open the cockpit. It would not 
work. He tried to work the zip cord p£ 
his pressure suit, but his fingers fumbled 
uselessly for the fastener. '* 

Within Sight of Home ,• ■ 

It does not require much imagination 
to realise.how it was with him when lie 
. felt lie must somehow get air through 
the window of his helmet. He jabbed 
at it weakly with a clasp knife. Thank 
goodness the window slit, and he could 
tear it open with his enfeebled fingers. 

At once he. felt' better as the air 
rushed in, and there (refreshing sight !) 
was Yeovil less than three miles below 
. him. He had stayed up an hour longer 
than he need have done, because un¬ 
certain of his way, hut now home was 
within sight.; The extra hour and a 
half at so great a height had been the 
cause of liis. weakening, but now all was 
well; and when he came down at 
. Netheravon his sealed instruments, sent 
to the’ National Physical Laboratory 
for checking, showed that lie was 
a world’s record holder. ■ 

Nearly nine and a half miles high 
■he. had gone. That is the height, pr 
somewhere about it, .where-,.the • aero¬ 
planes of the future will begin to direct 
their course over the Atlantic. . ; . 
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THE FLAGS FROM 
THE SKY 

A New Way of Doing 
an Old Thing 

IDEAS OF SAXON ENGLAND 
CARRYING ON 

What would King Alfred have said, 
we wonder,, if he had been in Hoddcs- 
don the other day and seen the good 
old' Saxon custom of beating the 
bounds carried out by aeroplane ? 

Probably he would have been de¬ 
lighted, for lie was a great modern in 
his own day. 

Tlie Urban District Council.sent up its 
surveyor to drop flags from tlie air on a 
number of new boundary posts, the 
parish being extended. . That, said the 
chairman, was symbolical of the go- 
ahead policy of the council. The flight- 
took 20 minutes. 

Meanwhile a party on foot took six 
or seven hours to cover the 13 miles 
and bump people on the posts. 

Dumping is, of course, a most im¬ 
portant part of the ceremony. 

Immemorial Custom 

In the days before maps the bound¬ 
aries of parishes depended on ” ancient 
and immemorial custom,” which really 
meant on the public memory. If there 
was a dispute the matter would be 
settled according to tlie greatest number 
of men who could swear that “ it was so 
in my boyhood; and in my father’s day.” 

So every year a procession went round 
the parish, led usually by the priest and 
parish officials and a mob of boys. At 
each boundary stone the boys were 
bumped or whipped, to make them 
remember the spot for ever more. Some¬ 
times tile boys had green boughs, and 
whipped the,, stones themselves. Some¬ 
times the staid officials were seized by 
shoulders and lieels and violently 
bumped against the stones. 

Some, say the custom goes back to the 
festivals held in honour of Terminus, the 
god of landmarks. Wo no longer feast 
in his honour, but his name is a house¬ 
hold word, so .he has his tribute still. 

Iloddcsdon has done well to pay 
homage to ancient custom and modern 
progress air one and the same time. 

THE CONCERTS AT 
WESTMINSTER AGAIN 

A Saxophone Concertino and 
Firework Music 

' On Saturday tlie fourteenth season of 
Children’s Concerts begins at tlie Central 
Hall, Westminster, and will continue 
fortnightly throughout the winter. 

Mr Robert Mayer, who first started 
these delightful concerts in London, lias 
been able to extend them to other towns, 
and now Children’s Concerts take place 
all over England. Altogether over 260 
classics . have been performed and 
listened to with rapt attention by 
hundreds of thousands of children ; and 
still the audiences swell. 

Among tlie list of pieces to be played 
this year will be Handel's Firework 
Music, which he wrote for George the 
First, a joy to listen to ; Holst’s Jupiter 
from The Planets series. Then there is 
a Saxophone Concertino by a young 
Frenchman ; and who could miss the 
Berlioz Rakoczy March at the first 
concert ? 

Here is a feast of good things for 
those who love music and want to hear 
it well played ; and wo can he quite 
sure that the Philharmonic Orchestra 
will get every bit of expression out of 
the musical score. Besides, Mr Stanley 
Chappie will bo conducting this year, 
and everybody knows what a fine 
musician he is. 


Caledonian Market 

Mecca of the Bargain 
Hunter 

Caledonian Market is nearing its 
last clays if the Islington Chamber of 
Commerce has its way. 

Thousands of people seek it weekly, 
where it lies at the back of the King’s 
Cross railway goods yard, in search of 
bargains, without ever thinking of it 
as a cattle market. But for a cattle 
market it was built, and opened by the 
Prince Consort 80 years ago, and for a 
time did very well. Viptorian Londoners 
who got up early enough could see herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep being driven 
into it.' 

Then frozen lamb and chilled beef 
reduced its earnings to vanishing point, 
and there were few cattle to enter it 
on any day of tlie week. But: by some 
odd twist in its history it became on 
one or two days a week, Friday tlie 
busiest, what was named a Pedlar’s 
Market. 

Fifty Years Ago 

To it on a Friday were brought the 
findings of all the rag shops in London. 
Fifty years ago the rag shops brought a 
good deal, for they had been filled in 
their turn by the unconsidercd trifles 
picked up by the costers. Consequently 
on the Friday stalls were spread ail 
manner of tilings, crockery, china, 
furniture, brass and plate and silver: 
and the magic, alluring word went forth 
that here were bargains to be picked up. 

Every week when Friday came there 
were eager young people, who had been 
seized with a love for the antique, among 
the seekers, Americans got wind of it, 
and many a home in the States as well 
as in England lias a hit of something 
that was picked up for a song at the 
Caledonian. 

It is not to he denied that people who 
knew what to look for, and recognised 
it when found, got bargains in the 
Pedlar’s Market. But if their knowledge 
was not exact they were more likely to 
pick up rubbish, neither so old as it 
pretended to be nor so precious as the 
finder thought it. Many of the 
bargains of the Caledonian find their 
way back to the jumble sale, and as the 
years have gone by the bargains have 
grown fewer whilc the hopeful seekers 
for them have increased in number. 

A Fair Exchange 

,\Vc wlio knew the Caledonian in its 
palmier days never were fortunate to 
find a prize there, though once, when 
visiting it on an off-day when no 
pedlar’s stalls were permitted, wo 
chanced 011 a horse-vendor who was 
trying to sell rather broken-down horses 
by Dutch auction and offered 11s a 
melancholy animal at a pound a leg. 

But the Pedlar’s Market days have 
now usurped the proper business of the 
market. At the stalls spurious antiques 
aro not the only things sold. Household 
goods of all kinds, fruit, and vegetables 
arc offered by stallholders who pay 
small rents and no rates. 

The Islington Chamber of Commerce 
wants to move them, take over the 
market, and build workmen’s dwellings 
on the site. It seems a fair exchange. 

1 2 3 

470,013 miles were flown by Imperial 
Airways aeroplanes during July. 

1 , 025,000 tons represents Sheffield’s steel 
output in the first eight months of this 
year. 

1 , 147,196 ounces of gold were mined in 
Ontario during the first half of the year. 

2 , 905,854 is the population of the Irish 
F'ree State. 

25 , 000,008 tons of food is consumed in 
the United Kingdom every year. 

£ 25 , 000,000 is the annual sum paid out 
for motor-car insurance claims. 

£ 507 , 000,000 is the amount in capital 
and interest deposited in the National 
Savings movement. 


Smoke That Nobody 
Wants 

An Airman’s Tale of Fog 

At the Science Museum is a Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition which will 
show everyone what they have to 
expect if it is a foggy winter. 

Then the fog will become “ smog.” It 
wilt add some more grime to buildings in 
London, Manchester, the Black Country, 
or anywhere where there are chimneys 
which waste fuel in smoke. But the 
smoke is doing these dark deeds at all 
times, choking our lungs with sulphur 
and soot, eating its way into tlie stones 
of public buildings, and even into copper 
and brass, and depriving growing plants 
and growing children of the fresh air and 
bright sunlight they need. 

The Poster’s Message 

An average English family creates 
more than its own weight in smoke each 
year, a poster at the exhibition tells us. 
We arc also told that smoke causes Kew 
to lose 09 hours of sunshine every year, 
Westminster 233, and the City of London 
340. To illustrate the effect of smoke 
two branches each of several evergreens 
were taken from Kew Gardens. One of 
each was washed and the other left as 
taken. The difference was remarkable. 

All this the exhibition shows; and 
there is a smoke screen of photographs 
showing the worst the factory chimneys 
can do when they are stoking up and 
sending out dense black clouds to settle 
down to the grim , job of throttling 
London town—or Manchester, or Burs- 
lcm, or Glasgow, or even Nottingham. 

On the same screen arc photographs 
showing how the cities like London or 
Edinburgh look from the air when the 
pall of smoke floats over them, or floats 
from them on a puff of air to their outer 
suburbs, or beyond. 

When the Radio Failed 

A comment on these air photographs 
is supplied by Flight-Lieutenant II. M. 
Schofield. lie says that sometimes at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon a smoke fog 
will close down on the aerodromes round 
London. A few years ago a pilot was 
bringing liis plane full of passengers 
toward the home aerodrome when lie ran 
suddenly into a hank of fog. lie expected 
to he diverted by radio and told to land 
elsewhere, hut to liis dismay I10 was told 
to come 011, and they would try to direct 
him on to the ground. 

ITo came 011, his only guide the com¬ 
forting voice of the control officer in liis 
earphones, and hoped for the best. 
Suddenly the voice ceased. The radio 
had failed. There was nothing to do 
except to stick to his course and hope 
that he might he near enough to see 
presently the red glow of the huge neon 
beacon of the aerodrome. 

The Air Pilot’s Opinion 

An age seemed to pass, when lie 
suddenly saw a red blush in the fog 
below. He circled slowly and anxiously ; 
the glow seemed to he longer than it 
should he. He dropped a little lower and 
discovered it was a two-word sky sign, 
“ Bon Marche.” He knew his London, 
kept his head, and landed liis passengers 
safely. But his opinion on London 
smoke may he imagined. 

If the Science Exhibition shows all the 
worst the smoke can do it also teaches 
us to hope for the best, when all the 
methods it displays for keeping smoke 
in its place are. properly employed in 
factory, power-house, and private dwell¬ 
ing, and when the domestic hearth may 
he heated by smokeless fuel, gas, or 
electricity. 

One photograph we liked as well as 
any was of some children at play under 
an almond tree in tlie spring. The title 
reads “ Where almond trees bloom 
children thrive.” Where smoke flourishes 
it goes hard with them. 


THE TOY LIBRARY 

America Has a 
Wonderful Idea 
WHO WILL START ONE HERE ? 

Once, when an American talked of 
the theory that the old Norsemen had 
reached America, a disgruntled Euro¬ 
pean replied: 

“ Oh yes, America was discovered 
long before Columbus; hut it was 
hushed up.” 

Luckily America could not be hushed 
up for ever, and now from the land which 
supplied the world with Mickey Mouse 
and sundaes comes news of the Toy 
Loan Library. 

The biggest library is said to be at Los 
Angeles, and it is really meant for. 
children whose parents cannot afford the 
tempting toys in the shop windows. 

They go to tlie library, and there is 
a fascinating collection of playthings. 
The child’s choice is entered on a card. 
If the toy is returned iii a fortnight in 
good condition liis card is marked S 
for Satisfactory, and he can take out 
another toy. 

The toys are sterilised every time they 
arc returned: toys that cannot he 
sterilised have no place here. If a little 
girl returns a doll in good cotulition 
every fortnight for a good number of 
weeks, and makes a little garment for it, 
the doll is given to her. outright. 

The Times tells of a famous broad¬ 
caster, over 70 years old, who asked for 
toys on his birthday, and received 300 
for the Toy Library of Los Angeles. 

Europe has once more to thank 
America for a very good idea, which 
we should like to see adopted hero. Fifty 
new ones are to he started this winter 
in America. Why not one here ? 

AFTER 400 YEARS 

A Memory in the Ruins 

Wo wonder, if some among the hun¬ 
dreds who travelled to Sawley Abbey, on 
the borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
one Sunday in September, recalled Long¬ 
fellow’s verse: , 

The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time's flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brook, 

But seen on cither side. 

Certainly past and present united 
amid the ruins of the abbey, only a 
minute’s walk from tlie River Ribhle, 
when High Mass was celebrated there for 
the first time in 400 years. 

Century after century lias gone over 
these crumbling walls since the monks 
were praising God continually ; and all 
who attended this service in the ruins 
the other day must have been impressed 
by the thought that they were meeting 
where no prayer had been offered since 
the last abbot, Thomas Bolton, went to 
his death for his share in a rebellion 
against our last Ilenry, 

The Island Joins the 
Fatherland 

On the Baltic coast of Germany lies 
the island of Rttgcn. This week it was 
declared a peninsula. 

A dam a mile and a half long, resting 
on the smaller island of Daenholm 
part of the way across, will bridge the 
channel between tlie island and the 
mainland at Stralsund. It was begun five 
years ago, a year before Germany took 
Herr Hitler for its leader. 

Sweden as well as Germany knows the 
island of Rtigcn well, because it is the 
chief stepping-stone in the Baltic be¬ 
tween them. There wilt now he only one 
step by sea and one by land, because 
the shorter sea journey from the German 
coast will now he abolished and a road or 
railway journey substituted. The dam 
reaches to Dacnliolm, and the way is 
then continued by a flying bridge of nine 
spans, with a movable section for the 
passage of ships. 
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WHERE TO FIND IRIS 

A Tiny World Coming 
Nearer Than Usual 

EASY TO JUMP OFF INTO SPACE 

Dy tho C N Astronomer 

A little world that is rarely seen 
may now be glimpsed in the eastern 
sky. It lies some way to the north¬ 
east of the area in which Uranus is placed 
and which was described last week. 

Its name is Iris, and though its exact- 
position is easy to find, field-glasses or 
other optical aid will be required to see 
it, for it is estimated to be only about 
87 miles in diameter. It could, there¬ 
fore, be flown round in an hour by the 
fastest aeroplanes if it was on the 
Earth; but Iris is over 100 million 
miles away and is one of the. numerous 
family of asteroids, or planetoids. It 
appears as a faint little star, at present 
a little below seventh magnitude, but 
becoming brighter during the next 



Tlie path of Iris during the next two months is 
shown by the curved arrow, its present position 
being indicated by a cross. Stars down to 

seventh magnitude arc shown 

month as it is approaching us, so it will 
eventually be between sixth and seventh 
magnitude. 

It is exceptional for Iris to appear as 
bright as this; a fact due to its orbit, 
which is oval, bringing Iris on this 
occasion much nearer to our world than 
is usual. Iris may be readily located 
by means of the Pleiades star-cluster; 
this striking group of six or seven visible 
stars (actually amounting to several 
hundred) cannot be mistaken, appearing 
high above Aldebaran and the V-shapcd 
Hyades after about 9 o’clock. 

The present position of Iris and the 
path it takes relative to the Pleiades 
during the next two months are indicated 
on the above star-map. Tho faint stars 
Phi and Chi, though easily seen by 
the naked eye on a clear dark night, 
may require the glasses, which will be 
necessary to perceive Iris and the other 
faint stars. 

Now, as this tiny world appears to 
pass very close to Phi during the next 
two weeks, it should be easy to find, 
after which the presence of tho Moon 
will spoil observation for several days. 
The identity of Iris may be assured from 
its slow motion in its semi-circular path 
round Phi, which will occupy about a 
week. 

An Angular Surface ? 

A remarkable feature about Iris is 
that its light has been seen periodically 
to change every three hours. This 
suggests that Iris rotates on an axis in 
this time, the variation of light being 
produced by lighter and darker sides 
being alternately presented toward us. 
Moreover, its surface may be angular 
and not circular like the greater planets. 

Our fancies may picture strange con¬ 
ditions on this little world on which the 
pull of gravity would be so small that 
objects would weigh less than a two- 
hundredth part of what they do on 
Earth. For this reason Iris is believed 
to possess no atmosphere at all. It 
might, indeed, be not at all difficult to 
jump off from Iris. 

Iris was the seventh of these plane¬ 
toids to be discovered. It is of par¬ 
ticular interest to Londoners because 
the discovery, which happened on 
August 13,1847, was made by the English 
astronomer Mr Hind at Mr Bishop’s 
observatory in Regent’s Park. On 
October 18 of the same year he dis¬ 
covered another. Flora, a still smaller 
world. So these may be regarded as 
London’s own particular twin plane¬ 
toids. G. F. M. 


Trees 

They arc the giants of the world. 
They arc the biggest and the oldest 
living things under the sun, splendid in 
their strength and vigour, glorious with 
their foliage, things of beauty, harps on 
which the wind plays all the year round. 

Who can picture England without her 
trees : the proud chestnuts of Bushy 
Park, the lilacs at Kew, the London 
planes like green banners in the Empire’s 
capital, the yews in our churchyards, the 
dark firs in Suffolk, the grand oaks and 
the graceful beeches, the sycamores and 
birches and cedars and poplars ? 

Now that autumn is with us the trees 
are like Indian princes in gorgeous 
apparel of yellow and crimson and 
russet; and all who walk a mile in the 
New Forest, when the ground is red with 
fallen leaves and the beeches are showers 
of gold, must recall Joyce Kilmer’s- words: 
Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

Some of the oldest trees in our land 
are oaks, which have weathered over a 
thousand winters, some of them so old 
that it is thought the Romans may have 
seen them as saplings. 

Trees in History 

One of the oldest and mightiest of 
living trees is the Big Tree by the 
Zambesi, not far from the Victoria Falls, a 
baobab with a trunk over 66 feet round. 
Old as it is, perhaps 20 centuries, it is 
young compared with a Cyprus tree 
near Mexico City, a veteran said to be 
about 5000 years old: In California 
stands a giant redwood known as General 
- Sherman. It is 102 feet round the base, 
272 feet high, has 50,000 cubic feet of 
serviceable timber, and weighs about 
6000 tons. It is believed to have been 
about 3000 years old when Caesar came 
to Britain. Tall as General Sherman is, 
he is beaten by another redwood tree 
which rises 363 feet. 

Zaccheus climbed into a tree to sec 
Jesus pass by ; Drake climbed a tree in 
Panama anil looked in wonder at the 
illimitable Pacific. The Duke of Port¬ 
land used to boast that he had a tree on 
his estate in Nottinghamshire so big that 
he could drive a coach and six through it. 

By the Great North Road stands a 
tree in which Dick Turpin is believed to 
have sheltered. At Wormhill in Derby¬ 
shire is a tree which grew through the 
floor of the house where James Brindley, 
the engineer, lived; and at Ross-on- 
Wye we may sec a tree growing in a 
church. At Pcnshurst in Kent is the 
oak planted in tlie garden of the house 
where Sir Philip Sidney was born. 

In a Spanish Park 

On a notice-board in a Spanish park 
arc these words : 

Ye who pass by and would raise your hand 
against me, hearken ere you harm me. I am the 
heat of your hearth on the cold winter nights; 
thefriendlyshadescreeningyoufromthesummer 
sun ; and my fruits are refreshing draughts 
quenching your thirst as you journey on. 

I am the beam that holds your house, the 
board of your table, the bed on which you lie, 
and the timber that builds your boat. I am 
the handle of your hoe, the door of your home¬ 
stead, the wood of your cradle, and the shell of 
your coffin. 

I am the bread of kindness and the flower of 
beauty. Ye who pass by listen to my prayer : 
Harm me not. 

It is all true. Life without trees is 
unthinkable. Little wonder the Psalmist 
should say of a good man : He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringetli forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither, and what¬ 
soever he doctli shall prosper. 


FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN 
a Hidden Gity 

Exploring Unknown 
Arabia 

Mr St John Philby is the first 
Englishman ever to sec the hidden 
city of Shabwa in Arabia, and the first 
European allowed to stop tlicre. 

A German explorer penetrated as far 
two or three years ago, but the people 
of Sliabwa thrust him out almost as 
soon as he had entered the gates. Miss 
Freya Stark, the daring Englishwoman, 
the first white 1 woman ever seen in 
those parts, would have got there last 
year, but was stricken down by an 
attack of measles, and barely got back 
to Aden with her life. She owed it to 
the Royal Air Force, who carried her 
back by aeroplane from one of the less 
remote of the towns of the Arabian 1 
Hadramaut. 

Mr Philby was more fortunate than 
either. Aided by King Ibn Saud’s! 
permission, he started not from tlic- 
southern gates of Arabia as Miss Stark' 
had done, but from the King’s camp at' 
Ashaira near Mecca, and travelled north 1 
to south, reaching the Indian Ocean .in 1 
a journey of rather more than four! 
months. 

Temples Built of Rock Salt 

He travelled by car, and the chief! 
obstacles were a 30-mile barrier of; 
billowing sand dunes and the desert; 
sandstorms. The town of Ablia, the 
capital of Najran, which he passed, had: 
never been visited by any European, but 
Shabwa had a far greater interest. 

It was the capital of the ancient : 
kingdom of the Himyarites whom the 
writers of the Bible knew and Pliny 
guessed at. Pliny said that Shabwa 
was a city of 60 temples, and its power 
and might in his day was as legendary 
as that of Timbuctoo in a later one. 

Mr Philby is sceptical, because lie did 
not think that the city was ever large 
enough to hold so many. But he had 
plenty of time to examine the ruins, 
which the centuries have treated severely, 
leaving little. A very good reason is 
that most of them seem 1 to have been 
constructed of rock salt. That is one 
of the many surprises of the cities of 
Arabia, one of which, more accessible 
than Shabwa, has skyscrapers of 13 or 
14 storeys, built many generations ago. 

WHAT PLACES ARE 
THESE? 

Names of Prizewinners 

In the C N Competition No. 9 the two 
prizes of ten shillings each have been 
awarded to the following, who sent the 
neatest correct lists, ago being 'taken 
into account: 

S. Lyddon, 77 Gooilhind Street, 
Bristol 5; and Joan Robertson, 77 
Glisson Road, Cambridge. 

The twenty Fountain Pen and Pencil 
Sets have been awarded to the following 
girls and boys: 

Margaret Athcrley, Birmingham ; Elsie M. Barnes, 
Bolton ; Pauline Beasley, Wells-on-Sen; Dorothy 
Bunting:, Leigh-on-Sea; D. J. Clarke, Tidworth ; 
Zahra I. Dickson, Folkestone ; Joyce Dom'H, Wood 
Green; Jean Duncan, Great Yarmouth; Willie 
Fretwell, Heanor; Ronald Holloway, Adlington, near 
Chorley ; Kenneth Kinloch, Che am ; Dorothy Lewis, 
Stonehouse ; Alargarct E. Lloyd, Dolgelly ; Daphne 
Alills, Hendon; Eric Naylor, Gotham; J. W. Pass- 
more, Crowborough ; Clarence Phillips, Hornsey; 
K. H. Smith, King’s Lynn; Ursula Smith, Seven- 
oaks ; Jean Williams, Bristol, 

Here arc the correct .solutions : 

1 Aylesbury, ducks. 2 Bath, buns. 3 Cheddar, 
cheese. 4 Paisley, shawls. 5 Sheffield, knives. 
6 Honiton, lace. 7 Witney, blankets. 8 Swindon, 
railway engines. 9 Coventry, bicycles. 10 Orping¬ 
ton, fowls, ll Yarmouth, bloaters. 12 Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, -s coal. 

There will be another competition in 
the C N next week. Please make sure of 
your copy and order it now. . 

DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM ? . 


ii 



‘Ovaltine ’ 
makes Milk 

far more 
nourishing and 
digestible 

O VALTINE,’ added to milk, is the 
regular daily Leverage of countless 
thousands of persons. They know that 
4 Ovaltine has special properties which 
transform milk into a delicious beverage, 
far more nourishing and digestible than 
milk alone. 

4 Ovaltine ’ is a perfect food, prepared 
from malt, milk, and eggs. It contains 
every nutritive element required for 
building up body, brain and nerves. 

The Family Beverage for Health 

Every member of tbe family will benefit 
by making 4 Ovaltine ’ his or her daily 
beverage. It is particularly necessary for 
children, for it has been proved that 
children who have 1 Ovaltine ’ regularly 
at home—and during the morning break 
at school—are more efficient and less 
liable to fatigue. 

But, it must be 4 Ovaltine ’•—there is 
nothing 44 just as good.” 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P.148,, 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 


HTHOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen's Gate, London, S.VJ.y. 
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COMEDY OF A 
DOG'S NAME 

The Alsatian That 
Never Was 

GERMAN SHEEPDOG COMES INTO 
ITS BIRTHRIGHT 

One of the strangest comedies in 
the history of dog names, lias reached 
its last act ; the innocent pretender 
is unmasked, and lo ! there are no more 
Alsatians. Indeed, there never were any. 

.Truth has borrowed from fiction. In 
one of his plays Sir James Barrie shows 
us a peerless orphan mother’s-help sort 
of girl who starves herself to support: 
four other little orphans of the war, one 
English; " and three Allies—a Frencliie, 
a Belgy, and—cr—a Swiss —she’s the 
littlcst.” All are kept in cradles nailed 
up on the wall till the great big police¬ 
man comes in and discovers that the 
Swiss mite is in reality a German, whose 
1 nationality, owing to the war-fever of 
the time, Cinderella- dare not admit. 

Smuggled Into England 

At about the time that Cinderella was 
carrying out her benevolent deception 
soldier dog-lovers, seeing what aston¬ 
ishingly clover animals the Germans had 
working:in their front line, managed to 
smuggle some homo to England. In 
the state of national feeling, which even 
banned German music from the platform 
and the home, it was impossible to reveal 
that the dogs were of “enemy” origin; 
so a name had to be invented and the 
dogs passed off as from an allied source. 

They were called Alsatians, and, as 
they have a very wolf-like appearance, 
additional dignity was linked with their 
title by calling them wolf dogs. Here 
was a breed new to us, romantic as 
guardians of sheep-folds from the wolves, 
and as such'the newcomers enjoyed an 
immense and unprecedented success. 

The title wolf dog proved a double- 
barrelled description, for when here and 
there an Alsatian turned savage and bit 
its owner it was represented, not that 
the Alsatians had been employed against 
wolves, but that they were immediately 
descended from those dreadful animals. 
And colour was lent to the suggestion 
when the Zoo 'obtained two dogs whose - 
parents were wolf and dog—as probably 
all domestic dogs were originally. 

Full Confession 

But truth will prevail. The facts have 
now been laid before the Kennel Club, 
and a change of name has been decided 
on. -The Alsatians were never Alsatians. 
They arc simply German sheepdogs, and 
wore never employed in their own land 
against wolves. To have called them 
German sheepdogs when they were 
first introduced would have assured their 
extinction, so for 20 years they have 
masqueraded under a false name., 

A full confession has been made ; the 
authentic details arc revealed at last; 
and, by decree of the Kennel Club, from 
this time forth the Alsatian ceases to 
have an official existence, and becomes 
in name what it is in fact, the German 
sheepdog. 

That is now its title, but we venture 
to predict.that the name by which this 
generation has known it will endure, say 
the authorities what they majo 


School Broadcasts 

A new broadcaster to schools, Mr 
W. W. Williams, will speak in the 
Nature Study scries next Tuesday. In 
encouraging us to read Nature’s Story 
Book Mr Williams will tell us not only 
how to observe what is happening, but 
to deduce from this what has happened. 

- Thursday’s British History broadcast 
oil The Language of England will be 
particularly interesting. It will show, 
with examples, how many of the words 
we use today are identical with those 
brought to this country by the Anglo- 
Saxons hundreds of years' ago. Wc 
shall also learn how French, Danish, 
and even Persian and Arabic words 
have come into our language to make 
it what it is today. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, - 2.5 Ilow Humus is Formed : by 
15 . A. Keen. 2.30 Music Course 2 -The 
Major Scale; Simple Duple Time: by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

TuuSday, ii 30 History in the Making. 
2.5 Jlow to Read Nature’s Story Book: by 
\V: \V. Williams. 2.30 English Literature: 
Poetry. Programme on Autumn. 3.0 
Concert Lesson—Binary. Form; Viola: 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Wkiinusday, 2.5 Princess Hatslicpsut of 
Egypt. 2.30 Living Streams: by A. D. 
Peacock. 

Thursday, ir.30 North America—The 
Industrial North-East: by G. 15 . Barbour, 
2.5 A Roman Home in Britain : by G. M. 
Boumphrey. 2.30 The Language of Eng¬ 
land : by Sybil Clarke. 

Friday, 2.5 British Columbia : by Alan 
Sullivan. 2.30 Film Talk: by Alastair 
Cooke; also Living with Cannibals : by 
Tom Ilarrisson. 3.0 Junior English litera¬ 
ture—The poem wc studied, Silver. An¬ 
other poem, Eldorado, by Edgar Allan Poe. 
3.20 Music Interlude : by Scott Goddard. 
3.35 Foreign Affairs : by Vernon Bartlett. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Junior Geography — The 
English Holland: by K. 11 . Huggins. 
-2.30 English Literature—Colin Milne on 
Anthony Hope’s The Prisoner.of Zenda. 
Tuiisday", 2.5 UptoTown: byII.Hamilton. 
\Vit unicsday, 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 News Review: by J. 
Spentor Muirhead. 2.20 Music—Time and 
Tune: by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 Scottish 
1 tistory—New Faith: by Doris M. Kctelbey. 
Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Opening the 
Mouth : by Anne II. McAllister. 2.30 
Concerts for Schools—Songs of theNor’east : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 3.10 Nature Study 
—Autumn Migrations ol Birds : by G. W. 
MacAllister. 

GIVING THE SALMON 


HARD WORK AT 100 

Mr Robert Brisby of Wrelton, near 
Pickering in Yorkshire, believes in hard 
work and early rising. 

They seem to. have agreed with him, 
for lie is ioo this month, and still works 
in the garden, digging up potatoes, 
turning over the soil for next year’s crop, 
walking to the farm where he gets his 
milk, and buying his provisions at the 
village store. ... 

He has lived at Wrelton for go years, 
lias farmed 50 years, and has been a local 
preacher for three-quarters of a century. 
It is a line record. 


A LIFT 

The Leap on the Ouse 

How high can a salmon leap ? Ten 
feet is the height they can compass 
when they feel Nature’s irresistible urge 
to get over the Avoir of a river to its 
upper reaches. 

If they cannot get there they die, and 
the Yorkshire Fishery Board has taken 
steps to Help them over thtf Naburn 
Weir on the River Ouse. The spring 
tides of the river lift the water on the 
sea side of the weir as much as 13 feet, 
and then the salmon can jump the rest. 
But at neap tides they are beaten by 
the forward jump and have to lie in 
wait for flood water, which may not 
come till it is too late to save them from 
disease while waiting in the lower pools. 

The Fishery Board has therefore made 
a new bypass for them by the side of 
the weir. It has seven concreted pools 
laid out in 12-inch steps, all together 
enabling the salmon to get up the eight 
feet to the weir level in a series of short 
and easy leaps. 


A GOOD WORD FOR YORKSHIRE 

It is 40 years since Mrs Haggis went 
from the south to the north. 

Now, at 92, she is living in Leeds ; 
and when someone asked her the other 
day how it was she settled in Yorkshire 
she replied, “ Because everyone is so 
kind." It is high praise for England’s 
biggest county. 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Oct. 11. Sir Thomas Wyatt died at Sherborne 1542 

12. Elizabeth Fry died at Ramsgate . . 1845 

13. Sir Henry Irving died at Bradford . . 1905 

14. William Penn born in London ; . . .1644 

15. Torricelli, barometer inventor, born . 1608 

16. Battle of the Nations at Leipzig . . . 1813 

17. Ben Nevis Observatory opened . . . 1883 

A Great Reformer 

One of the brayest women who ever 
lived was Elizabeth "Fry,- .and she gave 
her life to.make our prisons fit to live in. 

She took up the work laid down by 
John Howard, the prison philanthropist. 
Born in a - rich and happy home; her 
heart was' stirred with pity for the poor. 



Elizabeth Fry among the prisoners 


and she started s’chools and managed a 
class of 70 children when she was 17. 

But it was her prison work that 
brought her immortal fame. In those 
days the Governor of Newgate Gaol 
dare not visit the prisoners, so wild 
and depraved were they ; but Elizabeth 
Fry went among them alone, and she 
was one of the first redeeming influences 
in that horrible prison life. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
BUYING HOUSES 

There arc so many building societies 
(the institutions that lend people money 
wherewith to buy houses), and they do 
so much business that we arc always a 
year behind in recording their doings. 

In 1934 110 fewer than 238,000 people 
borrowed money to buy homes, and 
there were no fewer than 1,067,000 such 
loans outstanding. Thus ISritaiu is 
becoming a land where millions live in 
their own houses. 

The building societies have assets 
amounting to £555,591,000, of which the 
greater part is lent out to homemakers. 

25 YEARsTaGO 

From the C N of October 1011 

When England Has No More JCoal. Sir 
William Ramsay says that our coalfields 
are becoming exhausted. He states that 
if wo go on using coal in very largo 
quantities we shall have none left in 175 
yea rs. Th is statement hasproduccd a fcel- 
ingof great alarm throughout tliecountry. 

Sir William Ramsay, however, hopes 
that we shall be able to use our coal¬ 
fields more carefully now that wc know 
how near they arc to exhaustion, and 
proposes that great electric stations 
should be erected at every pit-mouth, 
so that tiie power of the coal could be 
made into a strong electric current, 
which would be distributed along branch¬ 
ing wires to every mill and factory and 
house and workshop where power was 
needed. 


WISE WORDS ABOUT 
WRONG-DOERS 

The Folly of Making 
Criminals 

SPOILING THE YOUNG CITIZEN 

The Young Persons Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Society has a long but 
expressive title. ' 

It sets itself to win back to self- 
respect young people who have been 
sent to prison for various offences. We 
take the following passages from an 
official statement by the society which - 
\ve regard as of the greatest social 
importance : 

We are still daily manufacturing criminals- 
through the short sentences of three months 
and less which ;jre being given to young 
persons below the age of 21. 

It is sheer cruelty, as well as folly, to 
impose a sentence upon a young person 
unless it is to he followed by a period of 
supervision, for it can do a great deal of 
harm, and very seldom achieve any good. 

The general public and the magistrates 
also would seem to have little idea of the 
almost impossible task which faces our 
committee in trying to help these young 
people to re-establish themselves as law- 
abiding, useful citizens when they leave 
prison. Bach boy is given a form to fill up, 
asking him three questions: “ Where arc 
you going to ? Have you any work awaiting - 
you ? What can we do to help you ? ” 

The number of boys who answer them 
with the words “ Nowhere; no; I don’t 
know ” is appalling. Very few of them know 
a trade. 

If the evil of sending boys to prison is 
still to continue an immediate amendment 
of the law is needed by which all sentences 
for young persons shall be followed by a 
period of supervision for six months or a year. 

Let us reflect on these wise words and 
on the fact that when a people makes a 
boy or a girl a gaol-bird, without caring 
what happens as a consequence, it 
commits an offence against society 
probably greater than that for which the 
boy or girl was sentenced. 


The Wrong Way To Do It 

From a Correspondent 

Looking in a church in Yorkshire not 
long ago we were amazed to see how 
badly a good work was being done. 

The north aisle roof has been removed, 
and is being replaced by a new one 
which will keep out wind and weather 
for centuries. Unfortunately the car¬ 
penters have gone to work in a careless 
fashion. 

Of three exceedingly valuable old 
monuments in the aisle only one had 
been covered. Two were battered by 
falling stone and brick and one was 
littered with fragments. The monument 
which the workmen have had some 
regard for had no other protection than 
a piece of tarpaulin, a mere dust cover 
which could not in any way save the 
delicate alabaster from damage. 

Wc mention this so that all who would 
preserve our churches and their treasures 
may be reminded that this is not the 
way to do it. Wc remember seeing one of 
our Kent churches in the hands of the 
builders, with precious brasses on tlie 
floor uncovered and being walked over 
by the workmen. 


THEY AIL ARRIVED 

A Burton-on-Trent firm whoso pre¬ 
mises arc in Horninglow Street have, 
during the last three years, retained 
envelopes addressed to them on which 
the name of the street has been misspelt. 

Their correspondents have found no 
fewer than eighty ways of spelling 
Horninglow. 
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CHAPTER 15 
The Man With the Spear 
puiLiP steadied himself on his left leg, 
1 with the knee bent, and tried again, 
awkwardly, to free the imprisoned right 
foot, while the quagmire, fighting against 
him, was drawing his back and shoulders 
more and more forward. 

He had to thank those sturdy shoulders 
and tlie muscles of his back that in this 
unnatural attitude he managed to resist 
tlie tenacious suck of the mire. At last, on 
a sudden, the whole surface of the bog 
quivered just as though some strong wind 
had passed across it, the mire oozed and 
bubbled, lie felt its grip give, and with a 
wrench his ankle reappeared above the 
green 1 slime. 

Then, his pulses racing, lie made his last 
effort. He straightened his left knee slowly, 
little by little ; his back grew straighter—- 
his right foot was freed. 

Having recovered from the exertion and 
cleansed his bogged foot with soipc grasses, 
lie put on his sandals, and was about to set 
off again when his quick ear detected some¬ 
one coming behind him on tiptoe. 

Round he swung, to face a swarthy fellow 
in a coarse, unbleached tunic who looked 
neither like a helot nor .man of the fields. 
Then, noticing that he was carrying a spear 
and wore rusty greaves on his shins, Philip 
put him down for a wandering, disbanded 
soldier. Hut what was he doing here at this 
early hour ? 

With a glance from bloodshot eyes 
beneath matted eyebrows, the fellow 
inquired of Philip whither he went and 
whence he had come. 

Philip disliked his tone, but answered 
with discreet smoothness: “ l'rom the city 
of Elis I come, and I go to the Games.” 

The man looked him over searchingly. 
" And what,” ho growled, " should be 
taking thee to the Games in haste so dire 
and on foot across broken country ? " 

" I go afoot, lacking other means of con¬ 
veyance.” 

" Then I know not which bo tlie greater, 
thy need or thy folly." 

" Nor must I tarry,” Philip continued, 
ignoring this; and he would have brushed 
past, but the stranger laid a hand on his 
wrist. " Nay, not so fast, liot-hcad,” lie 
growled. “ Dost know how far it is from 
Elis to Olympia ? ” 

" Six parasangs as the crow flics.” 

"Yea. And longer by road, which addeth 
five parasangs to the count. Yet wilt a 
vehicle bring you there faster than thy 
two feet." 

” I have neither vehicle nor the means of 
securing one. Moreover, all of service have 
gone to Olympia already.” 

The stranger released Philip’s wrist, but, 
standing in his way, lie looked him well 
over again in a close, pondering fashion. 
At last he uttered abruptly, " Como thou 
with me and I will put a light wagon at thy 
disposal, If thou canst not drive I will drive 
it for thee myself. Yea, I will drive in by 
the great Pompic Way along which the 
processions pass. Tis a marvel,” the man 
continued, " to watch these march by—• 
the trumpeters, the judges, the heralds, the 
richly-clad nobles, and the athletes in dis¬ 
ciplined companies with their insignia.” 

Philip liked the fellow more when ho 
spoke in this hearty manner, yet neverthe¬ 
less a twinge of misgiving was pricking him. 
But the offer was too good in his desperate 
extremity to be refused lightly. So after a 
moment, " Is it far to thy vehicle ? " lie 
demanded. 

" Tis no distance," answered the other, 
and, skirting the bog, ho led the way with 
great strides toward tlie next hill, demanding 
once more of Philip as they were going what 
took him in such uncommon haste to the 
Games. 

"Nay,” said Philip, on the look-out for 
the question again, “ first tell me, O stranger, 
who art thou ? And why dost thou wander 
the hills ere the day hath fully broken ? ” 

“ I come and go,” said the other, with a 
queer smile. " I pass on my way like a 
shadow-•” 

” Thou art no shadow now with that 
great spear of thine,” broke in Philip. 

" If I carry spear today, tomorrow, it 
may be, I carry that in my hand which is 
other than spear. And thus do I pass on 
my errands, silently, swiftly. If I. wear 
greaves today, were my feet shod but 
yesterday with wings ? ” And the swarthy 
man chuckled mysteriously. 

There was some note in that chuckle 
which grated on Philip. " And what cities 
dost thou visit on thy strange errands, one 
day with a spear in thy hand, and the next 
with the winged feet ? ”• 


" But latterly I was in Elis,” the man pro¬ 
nounced very slowly, and shooting a glance 
at Philip’s face as he spoke. 

". In Elis ? ’’ 

"Yea! But lo ! We reach my dwelling.”. 
He W'as pointing with his spear to a Init of 
rough stone which had suddenly showed 
itself in a cleft of the hill. " Here lie I snug,” 
I10 remarked, ” and secluded from all." 
Then, advancing to a door of significant 
strength, he thrust it open and motioned 
Philip to enter. But Philip was hesitating. 
■" And where be thy stabling ? ” he asked. 

" Tis close. But first let mo see to thy 
comfort within.” Thus saying, he -took 
Philip’s arm and led him across the earthen 
floor to a bench by a table. “ Here be dried 
figs and raisins,” lie uttered, and, laying 
down his spear, lie set them before Philip. 
" And while thou art eating I fetch my 
wagon and steed.” 

Then he stepped toward the. door, but, 
instead of going' out, he turned, clapped the 
door fast, and planted himself with his back 
to it. c. 

“ And now,” he said, leering, answer Inc 
truly : what taketh thee to Olympia ? " 

As Philip sprang to his feet in alarm he 
caught sight of something, tossed aside into 
a corner, which caused Impulses to race in 
sudden enlightenment. For that which he 
had seen was a runner’s cleft waml. 

" Speak out ! ” roared his captor. 

" Tis no concern of thine,” Philip 
answered. ... 

" It may bo. So here thou art, and here 
thou dost remain, stripling, till the Games 
be finished.” 

Realising that. the ruffian had trapped 
him, Philip realised, too, that lie would 
stand no chance in a struggle, and was 
setting his wits to work for some means of 
escape when a stealthy tap on the door 
sounded, and, after an instant, was thrice 
repeated, whereupon the man, who had 
paused to listen, unbarred at once. Then to 
Philip’s amazement there entered two other 
great fellows with spears, whose appear¬ 
ance opened Philip’s eyes to his peril. For 
he could no longer doubt that he had been 
led to the hiding-hole in tlie hills of some 
disbanded soldiers engaged, very possibly, 
in brigandage. But he faced them firmly, 
and waited. 

The door had been closed again. 

The foremost of tile newcomers gaped at 
the sight of him, then demanded gruffly of 
his captor what Philip did there. ' ’’ Art 
thou mad," he demanded, " to bring a 
stranger to our lair ? ” 

" Not so,” the other retorted, with a 
loud laugh. " I chanced on him nigh to 
the bog. And give thanks that I did. 
For where dost thou think he was hastening? 
'To the Games! And whence hath he 
come but from Elis.” 

“ From the city of Elis 1 ” . 

" Yea. Hath our comrade arrived at 
Olympia ? ” 

" He would reach there ere sunrise.” 

" Then, think you 1 Why this lad’s 
hurried errand ? • I like it not, O Bias,” 
the swarthy man answered. 

Then the third man broke his silence 
with a coarse laugh. ” Nay. Twcrc safer, 
methinks, to let the lad go,” he declared. 
" For ere he can reach there on foot the 
Games will be over. The pretty affair of 
our comrade will certainly be over,” 

They disputed together in whispers, and 
once Philip fancied that lie caught the 
name of Agnon on their lips. But he 
deemed himself mistaken, for how incon¬ 
ceivable that the illustrious Agnon could 
have to do with cut-throats like these. But 
lie caught enough to understand that they 
were quarrelling concerning his disposal, 
and that, the man who had spoken last was 
arguing that the risk to themselves would 
be greater in keeping him than in setting 
him free. The end came abruptly, for they 
opened the door and Hung him out on to 
the hillside. 

" Now race if thou wilt 1 >r they jeered. 

CHAPTER 16 

The Top of the Hill 

Diiiup picked himself up and, setting his 
- 1 face to the south again, plodded on, 
an expanse of blue sky overhead and the 
sun climbing leisurely. . 

Soon he came to a stream with stepping- 
stones, where thirst, like some wild beast 
in ambush, sprang fiercely upon him. He 
craved, but he dared not drink ; so lie took 
a mere sip, and after that he rinsed his 
parched mouth and throat. Next he went 
on his knees to splash face, chest, and arms 
in the water. He bathed his feet and dried 
them well on his tunic. 

Continued on the next page 
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Refreshed beyond measure, lie crossed 
the stream and ran on, till his road carried 
him into a long narrow gorge, dipping 
gently, and with great trees on cither side; 
The coolness here was a boon. 

The gorge had nearly pierced its way 
through the hills and the track began to 
rise, as gently as it had fallen, in.order to 
bring him out upon level ground. lie took 
this ascent at the walk, but was cheerfully 
consciQus that a singular buoyancy had 
captured his feet, though heavy as lead 
they had felt between the morass and the 
hut. When he came out into the meadows 
dark clouds were gathering. 

1 A storm was about to descend. It broke 
very rapidly. Lightning played, and the 
thunder crashed in the heavens. And soon 
the rain began to fall in a deluge. Sheltering 
beside the track, Philip much wondered 
whether the storm would delay the Games ? 
The reflection'that it must do so lent him 
comfort. 

As suddenly as it had broken the storm 
began to subside. The chattered clouds, 
rolled apart, the deluge dropped to a 
pattering rain on the branches; the sun 
was out once more, the grassy meadows 
sparkled and gleamed in its rays. 

And Philip was off again. 

Then he reached another rough stretch 
at the foot of low hills. 

lie tried to spurt, but his legs were begin¬ 
ning to flag, his feet began stumbling, he 
kept striking the stones with his toes. He 
staggered a little. He believed he had 
almost run 1 himself to a standstill, and 
yearned to throw himself down on the 
ground for a respite. And as soon as he 
realised the full force" of this longing his 
torturingthoiights assured him he was ben ten. 
He had tried his best. - He was beaten. 

lie could hardly urge'one leg now after 
another, lint, lie gave his thoughts savage 
answer. V. No, I’m. not -beaten yet—not 
beaten yet—till 1 drop.” Vain-glorious, for 
almost at the same instant he stumbled 
again, and pitched headlong. ' 

The fall dazed him, but a bush had 
broken the worst of it and left him with no 
more damage than - a few scratches. He 
picked himself up, and then stood quite 
still, witli his head drooping and his'hands- 
resting oh his knees,-to recover his faculties. 

-From the top of this llill—could he ever’ 
reach, to the top ?—-the sea should "be 


visible, with its galleys spreading white 
sails. So on to the top of the hill, Philip 1 
Limping and swaying, he succeeded at 
last in reaching the top of the hill, where 
he cast himself, spent, on the ground. He- 
had won that sight of the sea which had 
goaded his last effort, and in winning it he 
had come to the end of his tether. 

He crept on all fours to the shade of an 
outcrop of rock. A lizard came out of its 
cranny and watched him with its tiny bright 
eyes. I A butterfly flitted past on its way to the 
wild flowers which were painting the slopes 
beneath with the colours of the rainbow. A 
snake glided out of its hole to bask on the 
boulders. But neither snake nor little lizard 
had any fear of their visitor, who, with 
heaving chest, was stretched out in utter 
exhaustion. 

Minute after minute vanished for ever. 
Tired of watching him, the lizard departed 
for insects. The snake was fast asleep and 
dreaming of plump snails. But the butter¬ 
fly returned and fluttered about Philip, 
brushing his cheek very gently with its 
soft wings, till at last he opened his eyes 
and stirred, then, stumbling painfully to his 
feet, he staggered forward, on and -on 
across the hill’s summit. 

From this side he distinguished a road 
clown below,Which had conic winding but 
of the laurel groves on the east and, turning 
at a sharp angle, pressed on to the south. 

- A wide, white road—and his bitterness 
returned, for surely that road would go 
straight on to Olympia. Oh, if only he 
had gained it ail hour ago while still lie 
had a little breath left in his lungs. A 
smooth, white road—wholly deserted. 

Wait!" There” was something moving, 
down there on the road! A man and a 
horse I A long way off,, but ’moving 1 "" 
He forced himself down'the hillside. He 
. plunged wildly, he fell, he was'on his feet 
again, . panting the last of : his' - powers 
were fighting to.,reach' that white Toad 
before the person who was driving the horse 
could-get past. - , 

The hill ended in a steep bank above 
the road. As he leaped down the bank he 
lost liis footing again arid went tumbling 
into the road in front of the vehicle. . 

Then lie heard a grinding of wheels, and 
a loud exclamation, and, lie .knew.that a. 
horse had reared on its haunches, above him. • 
Next ho felt himself raised in strong arms.. 

■ TO HE CONTINUED 




Jacko Has a busy Afternoon 


A t dinner-time one day Adolphus 
asked Jacko if he would like to earn 
sixpence. • q 

Coo ! Wouldn’t I ? ” lie grinned. 

“ Well,” went on Adolphus, “ Miss 
Srhiflin in Beech Avenue wants the;leaves 
swept up in her front garden.” 

Jacko bolted liis pudding. “ What 
number ? ” he asked; eager to be off. 


flourished his broom so wildly that the 
dog turned a somersault backward. 

- For the next. couple of hours Jacko 
worked jiaird,• while the terrier did'his 
best to hinder. But at last the job 
was finished, and Jacko gazed admiringly 
at the tidy garden. Then he ran up 
the steps and rang the bell. 

Still no answer ! Jacko got impatient; 



The dog darted at Jacko’s heels 


“ I can’t remember,” answered liis 
brother. “ But it’s the fourth, house on 
the right.” ... 

Jacko scampered off. But when he got 
there and rang the bell he couldn’t make 
anyone hear. .‘'Guess the old lady’s 
having an afternoon nap,” he decided. 
“ I’d better get busy.” 

After prowling round Jacko found-a 
broom and an empty dustbin. Then ho 
started sweeping with such gusto that 
the noise brought the next-door' dog 
bounding over the'wall. It darted at the 
broom—and at Jacko’s heels. 

“ You brute ! "Tie shouted. " Want 
to do me out of sixpence, do you ? Well, 
then, you won’t! ” he roared, and he 


he was itching to be off to the tuclcshop 
with his earnings. 

Suddenly a bald head appeared over 
the wall. 

" Hi 1 Mister 1 ” shouted Jaclro. " I’ve 
been ringing this bell for ages and they 
won’t answer.” 

" Not likely ! ” was the reply. “That 
house lias been empty for weeks ! ” 

Jacko looked blank. " Gosh ! ” lie 
groaned. “ I thought I was sweeping up 
Miss-Smiffin’s -leaves. They told me 
fourth house on theriglit,” he stammered.' 

The old gentleman laughed heartily. 
" Quite so, bright lad,” lie chuckled. 
“ But, bless mo, you came in at the ivrohe 
end of the street ! " 
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R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY JNESON, Supt., 
EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.l 


.All enquiries for advertising space In this 
1 /ALL. publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


THE “OLYMPIC” GAMES PKT. FREE! 

This splendid packet nf 36 different Includes n fine COM. 
rjjKTH SliT of stamps issued to commcmovato tho 
Olympic (lames, and you should secure them I'll KM im¬ 
mediately. Included also is one of the beautiful Canadian 
Mounted Police stamps. Sets of Bohemia, Spain. British 
Colonials, Brazil (aeroplane), Belgium (late King Albert). 
Set Hungary (crown of St. Peter), Australia (beautiful 
Centenary Stamp), and a fine pair of Jamaican Stamps. 
I'inaJly, to just 500 applicants wo are including a line 
green unused Bulgaria and tho searco Costa ltica Map 
Stamp. Send immediately 2d. for postage, requesting 
approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool, 


MOTORING MADE EASY 



Efficiency with Economy 


This great new work tells you every¬ 
thing a motorist needs to know for 
the efficient and economical main¬ 
tenance and running of a car and 
a motor-cycle. Every technical 
paragraph in its pages has been 
written by experts; all the technical 
illustrations have been made by 
draughtsmen who are themselves 
either motorists or associated with 
motor-car construction. Models of 
1937 are shown and described in 
full detail. In the photographic 
illustrations of places of interest 
for the tourist a selection of the 
most historic and the most pic¬ 
turesque spots in all parts of the 
country is presented. 

If a car breaks down, would you know how to look for tho 
seat of the trouble, and how to remedy it ? 

Can you clean plugs, adjust the carburettor, test the valve 
clearance, or decarbonise an engine ? 

Do you know how to get the best mileage from a car ? 

How would you stop a spring from squeaking, or a door 
from rattling ? 

Do you know why the oil in the sump should be changed 
frequently ? 

Do you know how to check the oi/nement of the wheels and 
see that the steering is correct ? 

Can you re-adjust the brakes correctly ? 

How much importance do you attach to correct tire pressure ? 
Can you u top " your accumulators 7 

You will never be at a loss if you read the NEW 
MOTORING ENCYCLOPEDIA; it will l.elp you in 
hundreds of ways. 




LARGE SCALE 

Three-colour 

ROAD MAPS 

FREE 


The set of ■ large-scale road 
maps given loose in the NEW 
MOTORING ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA is accurately printed 
in three colours on stout card,- 
embodying the very, latest 
data supplied by the Ministry 
of Transport. These maps, 
togctiier with the sectional 
gazetteer of something like 
/]000 historic places printed 
on the reverse side, arc alone 
worth more than the published 
price of the entire work. There 
will he one map in every Part. 

A very special feature of Part i 

is a Supplement entitled —• 

LEARNERS' LORE 



2500 PICTURES and 
WORKINC DIAGRAMS 


I Tore is a compendium of driving 
experience which covers the 
whole art and practice of hand¬ 
ling the modern motor-car. All 
road users should benefit by 
studying the facts and diagrams 
given in these pages. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will he delivered every week 
at any. house in the world 
for Hs a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

October io, 193(1 1 / ’ Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

. Beheading 

Part of a fishing kit am I. 

I stagger when 1 lose my head. 
A further chop, and you will find 
That I’m a wriggling fish instead. 

Answer next week 

Getting There 

pur driver of the ramshackle old 
car pulled to the roadside. 
“Which is the quickest way to 
West Street, sonny ? ” he asked. 

The little Cockney looked from 
the man to the car before replying : 
“Take a bus, sir.” 

What a Coconut Yields r 

pAMiuAR products of the coco¬ 
nut, in addition to the milk, 
are hair oil and creams and fibre 
for mattresses. Some products, 
however, are not so familiar. 
Items such as cups and saucers, 
brooms, vinegar, cattle food, soap, 
candles, margarine, perfume, 
honey and treacle, baskets, rope 
and ship’s cables, are among the 
hundred and one.other articles of 
commerce. Now comes ink. to 
add to this list. This is made from 
coconut shell charcoal and is of 
good quality. 

The Winkle Who Winked 

A winkle who winked at. Tor- 
''quay 

Went out for a stroll in the sea, 
But he'trod on the tail 
Of a very large whale, 

And the whale had a winkle for tea. 

Ici on Parle Franjals 


What Great Event Is This ? 



pp r OM the names of each of the five subjects shown above take two 
consecutive letters. Place them in the order in which the pictures 
are numbered and the word thus formed will be the name of a great 
event to which we all look,forward.' - Answer next week 



lea confitures Le fauteuil Lo dolgt 

jam armcliau finger 
Jim est un mdchant gar^on. II 
a void des confitures et a frottd ses 
doigts. gluants sur le fauteuil. de 
mama'n. 

Jim is a naughty boy. He stole 
some jam and rubbed his sticlty 
fingers on Mummy’s armchair. ' 

This Week In Nature 

pun. ladybird begins to hibernate. 

This little insect is of great 
service to gardeners, for it destroys 
the greenfly seen on roses and sweet- 
peas, and other plant lice which 
infest the kitchen-garden. Some 
years ago farmers in California 
were alarmed at the ravaging of 
their orange groves by some kind 
of insect. After experts had been 
to Australia to find out why the 
fruit in that country was .un¬ 
touched by insects, they brought 
hack to Their own country a large 
consignment of ladybirds, which 
were set free in the orchards. So 


successful was the operation that 
the idea spread throughout the 
United States, and now millions 
of ladybirds are bred every year.' 

What Am I? 

I'M very oft seen on the ground, 

On water and on land I’m found; 
I’m fiat, I’m smooth, and, as you’ll' 
see, 

The water does discover me. .: 

I'm used hy men in various trades; ' 
When found, I place men in their ... 

grades ; . . . 

And now five letters tell my name, • 
Forwards of backwards, I’m the 

same. • Answer next week • 

How Franco Got Its Name 
pRANCE is the modern name of the 
country which was formerly 
called Gdul, a word 'shortened” 
'from the Greek name Gallatia. 
The Gauls were the original pos¬ 
sessors of the land, but tlig Franks, 
moving out of the Geririqn pro- ' 
Vince of Franconia 1 , conquered the 1 
land, and called it Fraiice or 
Franhrcich: . • ■ 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn tlie evening .Venus and 
Jupiter- are in the South- 
West, Saturn 
is in the South, §i 
anJ Uranus' in- 
the S 0 u t li .- 
East. In the 
morning Mars' 
anJ Mercury 
are in the 
South - East. 

The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking-South at 8 a. 111 . 
October 11 . . 


Jumbled Names 


Flvc-Mlnuto Story 

The Nut Market 

L ucy and Toss were twins. 

They were talking ab’out 
the bazaar. 

“ How would you two like 
to have a stall called The 
Nut Market ? ” asked their 
mother. “Colonel Forbes lias 
a huge crop of walnuts and 
hazels . in liis. park and has 
offered them to us to sell.” 

“ A Nut Market ! Oh, 
Mummy, what a.jolly idea ! ” 
cried Lucy. “ We shall love 
it. .Especially if we can pick 
the nuts. That will be half 
.the.fun, you know.”.. .. 

On the day of the bazaar 
the village hall was the scene 
of much " bustle’ and excite¬ 
ment, in which the twins 
shared, as they arranged the 
bags and -baskets of huts ■ in 
their market. 

“ Where is Miss Forbes, 
Mrs Brown ? ”,Tess.inquired 
of the woman at the next 


anJ phrases spell ' the dairies of 
.six. places ;at which there is a 
famous public school. ; 

NOTE' GWEN NOT ILL 

RENEWS MITTS PEN ROT 
ST RE WCH'I NE. MATCH 1 HELEN 

- .. \ : •! >- Answer next weeh 

The Biter Bit 




on Sunday, 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer ney.t weeh 
Reading Across. 1. To request. 3. Time free, from employment. 9. An 
animal friend. 12. Note in tonic solfa scale. 14. To extend in a particular 
direction. IB. High artist’s honour.* 17. A fertile tract in a desert. 20. A 
cereal. 21. Part of a Bower. 23. A souvenir. 25. A musical drama. 27. 
Lather. 29. The path of a planet. 31. A high mountain. 32. A thin, fried 
cake of hatter. 35. Fresh. 37. A baby cow. 38. A finely-ribbed cloth. 
39. A heavenly body. 40. Organ of sight. 41. Shooting stars. 42. Tire 
firmament. 



Reading Down. 1. Minute particle of matter. 2. The ocean. 4 , French 
for and. 5. Very important metal. 0. Same as .2 down. 7. Preposition. 
8. Road.* 10. Period ot time. 11. A story. 13. A tumult. 15. A plant 
which dies to the root each year. 18. Principal. 19. A kind of beehive. 21. 
To wither. 22. Colours. 24. To obliterate. 20. Used for stirring a coal Ore. 
27. Recreation. 28. A land measure. 30. A hard wood. 31. A unit. 33. A 
fabric ot fine open texture. 34. Past. 30. Twisted. 


T F properly re-arranged the , „ . ,, ,. , ,, 

letters of the following word - stall, when tire time .for the 

opening of' the bazaar drew 
near. ‘ “ I thought she'was to 
help you ? ” 

“ Oh,. she’ll , be 1 hero 'pre¬ 
sently,” was the reply. “ She’s 
had to go into the town first. 
I think she has gone to the 
police station to find-out if 
anyone has found her 1 ring.” 

“ Oli, lias she lost'one'? " 
cried Lucy. '' • “ " 

••“Yes, a valuable one her 
grandmother gave her,'" ex¬ 
plained Mrs Brown. " She’s 
in a dreadful way about it.” 

. The twins were most upset 
to hear about their friend’s 
misfortune, and they asked 
, eager questions when at last 
' She appeared. ■' ' 1 ' 

•' " No’ luck 1 ”, Miss Forbes 
replied ruefully. “ Jt was my 
fault, really, for ' wearing it 
before it had been altered to 
fit me. The trouble' is, I 
can’t tell exactly when it 
slipped off my finger. I first 
missed it on Thursday.” 

" The morning wo went 
nutting,” Tess remarked. “ I 
wonder if you- dropped it in 
one of the thickets ? ” 

“ I wondered too, blit, 
though I’ve been over the 
ground a dozen times at least, 
there’s no sign of it.” 

" Perhaps—-—■ " Lucy be¬ 
gan, but then a child came up 
to her stall to be served. 

" Yes, filberts ; a quarter 
of a pound, . please,” the 
customer repeated, and waS 
watching the weighing pro¬ 
cess with interest when some¬ 
thing bright caught her eye. 

” Oh, look, miss ! ” she 
cried, pointing to the heaped- 
up nuts on the scales. " Some¬ 
thing shiny among them ! 
Whatever is it ? ” 

Lucy fumbled among the 
nuts, then gave a shout of 
delight. 

“ I say, Miss Forbes ! Here’s 
your ring ! It must have 
slipped pfF your finger when 
you dropped a handful of 
nuts into the bag.” 


J hate to seem stern, 

Says Froggie with glee, 

But you really must learn 

• Not to try-to.eat me'. 

How Many Feathers on a Bird ? 

'I'wo American > scientists were 

. anxious to settle theiquestion 
of the number of feathers a bird 
possesses. They-collected birds of 
78 species, mostly wild, which 
had been accidentally killed, and 
engaged a young woman to do the 
counting. Plucking each feather 
singly with tweezers, she ranged 
them in bundles of a hundred until 
each bird was finished. 

It was found that the great 
majority of the 7 S birds had less 
than 2000 feathers; but some had 
astonishing numbers, such as the 
11,000 on a mallard duck and 8000 
on a Plymouth Rock tow!. De¬ 
finite proof has been obtained that 
most of the birds have a seasonal 
variation. 

Difficult To Answer 

Jack : I wish you would give me 
J a decision. Any question can 
be answered by saying Yes or No. 

Bill : Answer this then . Have 
you stopped making an ass of 
yourself ? 

Can You Read This Sentence ? 

Be hand great an 

all motives for o is so sight as 
opinions halting opinions. 

. ,. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Transposition. Rouble, double, trouble. 

Find the Words. Pin, in, ink, pink, 
among:, on, am, rat, at, to, edict, drake, 
rake, Ka, pared, pa, par, pare, are, red, 
mad, ma, not, no, knock, ajrate,gate, ate. 

• Enigma. A shadow. 

Hidden Name3. Rye, Dover, Neva, 
Ely, Seine. 
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MAGIC NOSE FLUTE 

A unique ami novel musical instrument that 
is played with nose and mouth' combined. 
Produces very sweet imisio that somewhat 
resembles a lluto. Anyone can play it. 
Nothing to learn. No knowledge of music 
required. 1/. (post free). 

A SEEBACKROSCOPB 

Tills instrument is beautifully finished. 
Holds itself in tho eye as magnifying 
glasses used by jewellers, etc. Placed to 
the eye, you can sen what, is taking place 
back of you and in front of you at the same 
lime. You can have lots of fun with (his 
instrument. Postage 3d. 


A Remarkably Low Priced 
MOTOR 

WORKS JIY TOUCH BATTERY . 
Can .be adapted to many pur- 
post's. Huns all mechanical toys, 
such as Erector Trix, Mec¬ 
cano Sets, etc. Oct this Motor 
and perform many novel and 
interesting experiments. 2 / 11 . 

Post 4d. 



IS 


LUMINOUS PAINT 

^ Make your watches, clocks, etc., 
t visible at night. Luminous effect is 
5 permanent. EMITS PAYS OP WHITE 
S LIGHT, perfectly visiblo in the dark. 

The darker it is tho more brilliant it shines. 
Post. 3d. \ 


MAGIC BOTTLE 

The owner can lay tho bot-tlo down on 
a table and it will lio flat, but ask a 
friend to do it and it is impossible; 
you can do It overy tlmol Price 6d. 



PLATE LIFTER (Palpltator) 

A startling practical joke. Extra large 
tubing. .Place it under tho tablecloth, 
then press tho bulb, or. under your vest 

gtl 

and ask them to feci your heart 1 Great 
fun. Yuli directions sent. Trice 1/- (post 
free). 

kifij 


WONDERFUL I 

instrument J fij."; ts: 

Rtrwnonts jn one. 
Magnifying glass, 
telescope, Lar.vngo- 

l scope. Microscope, 

Pocket Compass, 
Mirror, Stereoscope, Opera 

_ Blass', Reading or 'Burning mass. 

Folds compactly for tho pocket., price 1 / 6 ( 1 . Postage 3d. 




MID O.E T B I B L E 

Great curiosity. Smallest Bible 
in the World. Contains 
tho four gospels. Size of 
a postage stamp. Wonder¬ 
ful clear printing. 224 
pages. Weight under half 
A genuine work of art. Postage 2d. 


NIGGER BONES 

JtiRt ns used by the nigger minstrels. 
Great fun. Set of 4, 1/- set. Postago 2d. 


__---- . cry i 

Remit by Postal Order or English Stamps. 
Overseas Orders Remit by International 
Money Order. 

ELLSSDON & SON 

(Dept. C.N.), 246 High Holborn, LONDON,W.C.1. 


| Tho Paper for | 
1 the Boy of Today! | 



= Every Saturday. At all Newsagents 2 d 
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I used to be 
subject to very 
severe colds" 

” I used to he subject to very 
severe colds, but since using 
Vapex I have always been able 
to check them...." 

Lymington, Hants. 

You too can be free from the 
misery of “ one cold after 
another.” Breathe Vapex from 
your handkerchief or pillow. 
It penetrates every recess of 
nose and throat: clears the head; 
relieves congestion : kills the 
germs : stops the trouble at its 
source. 



/inhalant^ ' 

Of Chemists 2 /- et 3/- 


V144 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 

g~B~ 
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